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Car Loadings and Business 


HERE has been recently much talk of a “slump” in 

general busines. There have been sharp declines in 
prices on the grain and stock markets, but car loadings are 
a good index of general business activity, and they do not 
show the effects of any general decline of production or 
commerce. In January the number of tons of freight 
carried one mile was almost 10 per cent greater than in 
the same month of last year. In February the business 
handled was less than last year, partly because the month 
was one day shorter. In March loadings were larger in 
every week than in March, 1924. In the first thirteen 
weeks of the year coal shipments were 119,606 car loads 
less than last year, but shipments of other commodities 
were 297,567 car loads more. In the week ended March 
28 coal shipments were 13,791 car loads less than last 
year, but shipments of other commodities were 37,638 car 
loads larger. Since there are now probably 25 million 
tons less coal in storage than there were a year ago, it does 
not seem probable that coal shipments will long continue 
to be as small as they are now. Shipments of merchan- 


dise and less than car load freight thus far this year have ~ 


been larger than ever before and in the week ended March 
28 amounted to 262,575 car loads, which was a new high 
record. In the same week shipments of forest products 
were the largest ever reported except in two weeks. It is 
impossible to find in such facts any evidence that there has 
been a decline of production and commerce in general. 


The Growing Use of 
the “19” Train Order 


W! TH the gradual increase in the number and length 
of freight trains it is becoming more important that 
unnecessary train stops be eliminated. Therefore onerat- 
ing officers who are being confronted with the necessity 
of utilizing existing track facilities to the limit of their 
capacity are looking with increasing favor on the more 
extensive use of the non-signature “19” form of train- 
order in preference to the “31” form which requires a 
train to be stopped to secure the signature of the con- 
ductor. Especially on single track lines the delay to one 
train stopping for a “31” order is frequently reflected in 
further delays to other trains with which it may have 
meet orders. The advantages of the “19” form are 
recognized by the majority of operating officers and many 
roads are now profiting by the use of this form in prefer- 
ence to the “31”. Nevertheless some officers still hesitate 
to use the “19” exclusively on account of the fear that 
it is not as safe as the “31” form. On account of the 
rapidly changing attitude on this question during the last 
five years and the extensive adoption of the form “19” 
the Railway Age has conducted a contest on the use of 
the “19” train order. Several of these papers were pub- 
lished in the issue for February 21; another is published 
elsewhere in this issue. These papers not only show that 
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the “19” order effects a great saving in time but they 
also present proofs that with certain limitations it is as 
safe as the “31”. Many of the authors advocate the 
exclusive use of the “19” order while others still use the 
“31” in a few special cases. Some roads have developed 
clearance cards, dispatcher’s recording sheets, etc., which 
are used to check the delivery of orders in a manner to 
ensure safety of operation with the “19” form and yet 
expedite trains. Whether using the “19” form or not, 
= subject deserves the best thought of railroad officers 
today. 


The Menace of Foreign Competition 


T intervals one hears of the purchase of small quan- 

tities of rails in Belgium or Germany for use in this 
country. These reports are followed immediately by 
manifestations of the fear that these.orders are the van- 
guard of a European industrial invasion which will have 
a disastrous effect on our industries; including our trans- 
portation system. The railways are interested in the 
prosperity of the steel industry as well as other industries 
because of the effect which this prosperity has on the traf- 
fic of the roads. As practically the sole users of rails, 
they are also interested in the relation between the costs 
of domestic and foreign rails. That little need be feared 
from foreign competition is indicated by the fact that 
only 43,357 tons of rails were imported into the United 
States in 1924, whereas 209,211 tons were exported. Of 
the rails imported into the United States 22,719 tons came 
from Belgium, 6,998 tons from Germany and the remain- 
der from France, the Netherlands, England and Canada. 
Of the rails exported 47,803 tons went to Cuba, 34,263 
tons to Japan, 18,357 tons to Canada and the remainder 
in smaller quantities to a large number of countries. 


More Comment on 


Ford Railroad Methods 


HE current issue of “The Railroad Trainman,” jour- 

nal of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, con- 
tains a discussion of the operating practices on the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton which is, for the most part, well founded 
and constructive. It is calculated to relieve the minds of 
the brotherhood members of the idea that a sort of Utopia 
of high wages is to be found in the service of the D. T. 
& I. That the wages paid the employees are high is not to 
be denied, but the conditions under which the pay is 
earned are such that they would cause the average railway 
employee to hold up his hands in horror at the thought 
of working under them. What those conditions are was 
pointed out at length in the article on the D. T. & I.’s 
operating practices which appeared in the Radway Age 
of February 28. The Railroad Trainman cites complaints 
from men employed on the D. T. & I. against their work- 
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ing conditions and the “arbitrary manner in which they 
are directed by their superior officers of all degrees.” It 
adds that letters have been received from employees of 
the D. T. & I. saying that it is their belief that if the men 
were permitted to vote on exchanging the present rates of 
pay for going rates on the standard railroads with their 
working conditions, rights of appeal, assurance of promo- 
tion and advantages enjoyed by employees on other rail- 
ways, they would be willing to trade off the higher wages 
for more considerate terms of service. The Railroad 
Trainman does not agree with this suggestion, nor do we. 
Given a choice between money and more pleasant working 
conditions, it is only human nature for men to choose 
money. It is the conclusion of the Railroad Trainman that 
men employed on the D. T. & I. are held to the service 
solely by the rate of pay. This may or may not be true. 
The Railroad Trainman makes one statement, however, 
with which we do not agree. It says, “We believe that if 
all employers of labor, particularly the railroads, would 
adopt Mr. Ford’s methods for paying his employees, the 
voice of the grievance committeemen would not be heard 
in the land.”” One reason for such success as Mr. Ford 
has had with his methods of operation and of handling his 
employees is that his is the only railway in the country 
which applies such methods. If all the railways were to 
advance the wages of their employees to a parity with 
those in effect on the D. T. & L., the employees would un- 
doubtedly feel very contented and satisfied at first. But 
this state of mind would not last. After the novelty of 
comparative affluence had worn off, the old dissatisfaction 
would crop up again and the old battle for even higher 
wages would be reopened. That, too, is human nature. 
One fact remains that railway employees will do well to 
bear in mind. It is that Ford wages go only with Ford 
methods. The result of an effort to introduce Ford wages 
with Ford methods on all railways probably would be 
a general strike. The introduction of Ford wages with- 
out Ford methods, would inevitably bankrupt every rail- 
way in the United States. 


Will Railroads’ Rail 


Requirements Decrease P 


HE reduction in the quantity of rails rolled from 

2,904,516 tons in 1923 to 2,433,332 tons in 1924, 
as indicated in another column, should not be interpreted 
too strictly as an indication of relative maintenance ac- 
tivity and a measure of maintenance expenditures for it 
is the result of a number of influences. On the one hand, 
the constant replacement of rails with those of heavier 
section increases the tonnage required per mile of track 
relaid, although the ultimate effect of the heavier sections 
is to reduce the tonnage by reason of the relatively longer 
life secured. The constantly improved standards of main- 
tenance also influence the life of rail, for with more and 
better ballast and more care in surfacing, the deterioration 
of the rail under traffic is reduced materially. 

However, the decrease in the tonnage of rails rolled 
reflects more directly the increased life which is being 
obtained from rail by reason of those measures which 
have come into common use in recent years to arrest or 
overcome deterioration and thereby extend its period of 
usefulness. Rail deteriorates primarily at the joints and 
it is the condition at this point that determines the neces- 
sity for its renewal. The shipment of rails to a certain 
plant where these battered ends are sawed off and the 
rails redrilled and returned to service in either main or 
secondary lines is a practice of long standing. It has 
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been followed particularly on those roads with large mile- 
ages of branch lines where a program of rehabilitation of 
these secondary lines has been in effect. On these roads 
the demands of the branch lines have frequently con- 
trolled the rail program. On those roads where little or 
no rail is required for these purposes, numerous attempts 
have been made to devise means for sawing the battered 
ends off these rails without removing them from the 
track without any marked success. 

Another method which has been more generally fol- 
lowed and which has attained greater success is the use 
of stronger joints which stand up more successfully under 
traffic. Furthermore, the practice is increasing rapidly 
of applying new joints to rail as soon as the rail shows 
evidence of deterioration, thereby bringing new bearing 
surfaces of proper contour into play and arresting any 
tendency for the ends of the rails to deflect. While the 
proper time for the renewal of these joints varies with 
the density and character of the traffic, it is a common 
experience for rail on tangent track to outlast two sets 
of joints. One large western road which has studied this 
subject carefully has found that under the conditions pre- 
vailing on its lines, the joints begin to go down during 
the fourth year of service and it, therefore, gives rail 
of this life special attention to ascertain the desirability 
of reinforcing it with new joints. 

Another development of relatively recent years is the 
building up of battered rail ends by welding metal thereon. 
In this practice, those depressions which form near the 
ends of the rail and which cause rough riding track are 
filled with metal and the original contour restored. This 
practice has come into widespread use on many roads 
where it has been found to extend the life of rail at least 
two or three years and has cut down renewal require- 
ments in proportion. 

A further factor which will be of no small consequence 
when its full effect is evident is the reduction in the 
number of joints which will come about in large measure 
this year through the general increase in the length of 
rails rolled from 33-ft. to 39-ft. Measures such as these, 
which have for their object the improvement of the rail 
at the joint, thereby extending its life at this point more 
nearly to that throughout the remainder of its length, will 
do much to reduce the tonnage of rail required, thereby 
enabling the roads to devote the money heretofore spent 
for new rail for heavier sections, better joints and a 
higher standard of general track maintenance. 


Fluctuations in 
Equipment Purchases 


HE orders placed by the railways for locomotives 

within recent months have been so small that the 
builders are almost out of work. This situation 
again calls attention to the violent fluctuations that occur 
from year to year, and even between different parts of the 
same year, in the purchase of railway equipment and sup- 
plies. These fluctuations and their effects often have been 
discussed, but no real effort has been made to reduce them. 
In the interest of the welfare of the country, and especially 
in the interest of the railways themselves, a study ought 
to be undertaken with respect to the causes of these great 
fluctuations, the effects they: produce and the means, if 
any, that ought to be adopted to reduce them. 

The recent decline in orders for locomotives is 
anomalous in one respect. Fluctuations in the buying of 
equipment usually in the past have corresponded with 
fluctuations in the net operating income earned. Orders 
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usually have increased after net operating income has in- 
creased and declined after it has declined. During the 
last eight months the railways have been earning the 
largest net return in several years, and yet orders for loco- 
motives have declined. 

In considering whether there is good reason from a 
transportation or economic point of view for the large 
fluctuations that occur in the purchase of locomotives, it 
must be borne in mind that, they are bought for two pur- 
poses; first, to replace locomotives that are worn out or 
obsolescent, and secondly to increase the amount of trac- 
tive power available sufficiently to handle increased busi- 
ness. Almost invariably the new locomotives acquired 
have a greater tractive power than those retired. Con- 
sequently even if the number of locomotives installed an- 
nually were only equal to the number retired there would 
be, under the practice of our railways, a steady increase 
in total tractive power available. The demands of in- 
creased business always have been so large, however, that 
over periods of years it has been necessary largely to 
increase the number of locomotives as well as their average 
tractive power. 

There is something almost weird about the statistics 
showing the way in which the increases in the total num- 
ber and tractive power of locomotives have been accom- 
plished. From June 30, 1910, to December 31, 1924, in- 
clusive, a period of about 15 years, the average number of 
locomotives retired annually by the Class I roads was 
1,756, or 2.8 per cent of the average number owned. The 
average number installed in service annually was 2,447, 
or 3.9 per cent of the average number owned. There was 
not, however, even a remote approach to uniformity in 
the number retired and acquired from year to year. The 
number installed varied from a minimum of 1,017 in 1920 
to a maximum of 4,381 in 1913; and the number retired 
varied from a minimum of 977 in 1918 to a maximum of 
3,672 in 1923. There were violent fluctuations in both in- 
stallations and retirements in immediately consecutive 
years. In 1913 the number installed was 4,381 and the 
number retired 2,338, the net increase in number being 
2,043. Two years later, in 1915, the number installed was 
only 1,114 and the number retired 1,507, the net decrease 
in number being 393. In 1920 the number installed was 
1.017; in 1921, 1,330: in 1922, 1,226. In 1923 it was 
4,037, or substantially more than in the three preceding 
years combined. Since last August, traffic and earnings 
have been relatively good, and yet in the five months that 
ended with January the number of locomotives put in 
service was only 916 while the number retired was 1,151. 
Furthermore, the orders placed with the builders in the 
first three months of this year amounted to only 182. 

Since during the last fifteen years 2.8 per cent of the 
average number of locomotives in service in each year has 
been retired annually it would appear that the average life 
of a locomotive is now about 35 years. The locomotives 
that are bought in any year are not bought merely to help 
handle that year’s traffic, whether small or large. They 
are bought to help handle traffic for about a third of a 
century. Nobody can accurately estimate what increase in 
traffic there will be in future, and therefore, nobody can 
estimate accurately how much of an increase should be 
made in the total amount of tractive power available. 
Everybody knows, however, that at all times locomotives 
are being worn out, that they will continue to be worn 
out, and that in the long run those worn out must be re- 
placed at a rate which, at the very least, will maintain the 
existing supply of tractive power. If they are not 
acquired and retired at least at this rate in one year, the 
deficiency in acquisitions and retirements must be made up 
later. Why, then, are there such large fluctuations in the 
number acquired from year to year? 
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It may be said that from a transportation standpoint 
it makes no difference whether a large number of locomo- 
tives is acquired in one year and a much smaller number 
in the next, provided the amount of tractive power is 
always kept adequate. But how about the economics in- 
volved? If the locomotive builders are called upon to 
build, say, 4,500 locomotives in one year, and only 1,200 in 
the next, they must maintain a capacity for turning out 
4,500 locomotives a year. This means, that their overhead 
cost per locomotive must be much greater than it would be 
if they were called upon each year to turn out the average 
number of locomotives required annually for replacements 
and additions. But overhead is not the only cost involved. 
When orders decline to a low ebb the builder must largely 
reduce his labor force. When orders largely increase he 
must correspondingly increase it. Recently within a single 
period of ten months a big increase in orders made it 
necessary for one of the large locomotive builders to in- 
crease its* working force from about 4,000 to about 21,000 
men. Such huge fluctuations in labor forces greatly 
augment labor costs. These things necessarily increase 
largely the average cost of producing locomotives. In 
the long run the railways bear this increased cost in the 
prices they pay for locomotives; and the resulting high 
prices enter permanently into their fixed charges. 

We have used the fluctuations that occur in locomotive 
purchases for the purpose of illustrating a general situa- 
tion, and particularly because it is well known that at the 
present time the locomotive builders are much in the same 
condition as the man who was all dressed up and had no 
place to go. Relatively large fluctuations occur, however, 
in all kinds of railway purchases and produce much the 
same results. The present situation with respect to loco- 
motive orders is partly explained by the fact that the 
railways have been able lately to handle a large freight 
business while maintaining a substantial surplus of power. 
Within recent months the number of locomotives kept in 
storage has been about 714 per cent of the number owned. 
This -is a substantial surplus; but a substantial increase in 
business would soon greatly reduce or wipe it out, 
especially if retirements should continue to exceed installa- 
tions as they have within recent months. 

Secretary Hoover has started a movement to reduce 
waste in American industry. The subject of stabilization 
of railway purchases, especially of equipment, merits very 
serious study in this connection. Why do the railways 
so generally refrain from ordering equipment for long 
periods, and then almost all rush into the market and buy 
at the same time? There are reasons for it—chiefly finan- 
cial. But are these reasons good and adequate? Since 
locomotives, for example, are bought to be used for 
approximately one-third of a century, and since a large 
number must be installed annually on the average for 
replacements, why should not an attempt be made to 
stabilize at least the purchase of those required for replace- 
ments leaving the fluctuations to occur in the orders for 
those required to increase the total number? Greater 
stability in purchases would save the railways themselves 
large amounts of money. It would also tend to stabilize 
the business of the country; and the railways would de- 
rive benefits from that in the form of more stable traffic 
and earnings. 

It is almost axiomatic in business that the best time to 
buy for future needs is when few people are buying and 
that the best time not to buy is when almost everybody is 
buying. The fact that such very large fluctuations occur 
in the total amount of equipment bought by the railways. 
from year to year even within very short periods, although 
equipment is used from a quarter to a third of a century, 
shows that this axiom of business is very commonly dis- 
regarded in their buying. 










































































































































How Should Maintenance 
Work be Organized P 


T its convention in 1901 the American Railway 

Engineering Association devoted considerable 
time to a discussion of forms of organization for the 
maintenance-of-way department. Presumably because 
of a feeling that this subject fell beyond the province of 
its membership it has not since been considered by that 
association. Whether or not lack of concerted studies of 
this subject by this or any other body is responsible, the 
fact remains that no other department of the railroads is 
subject to wider variation in form than that of main- 
tenance-of-way. In this respect almost every railroad is a 
law unto itself. 

It is doubtful whether any industry involves the appli- 
cation of so many branches of engineering or as diversified 
activities as those embraced by railway maintenance and 
it is an unfortunate fact that few railroads excel in all of 
them. One earns an enviable reputation in tie preserva- 
tion ; another in water treatment ; a third in rail conserva- 
tion. One has acquired leadership in the application of a 
mechanical device; another occupies an outstanding posi- 
tion in the economical operation and maintenance of motor 
cars; another takes an advanced step in the maintenance 
of its locomotive shops and terminals. 

If a railroad enjoys a reputation for a high standard of 
efficiency in many or most of its maintenance-of-way 
activities the answer can usually be found in the head of 
the department or in the management itself. If the road 
has earned particular esteem for its record concerning one 
particular phase of maintenance work, the credit must 
usually be given to the man who is concerned primarily 
with that one activity and it will usually be found that he 
is a leader in his chosen field. 

The prime need at present, it would seem, is not so 
much that of a further advance in the work done in these 
outstanding instances but a greater uniformity of excel- 
lence in the work of all branches of maintenance on all 
the railroads. Obviously the prime requisite for this is a 
head for the department possessed of a broad outlook on 
the entire field. The second is a staff of specialists in each 
of the more important branches of engineering definitely 
applicable to railway maintenance-of-way. The second 
requisite is exceedingly difficult of achievement by the 
smaller roads and points to one advantage of consolida- 
tion that has not yet been given much consideration. But 
other problems are involved, important among which are 
those relating to the form of organization. Most railroads 
are committed to the divisional organization under which 
the division superintendent’s office is the clearing house 
through which measures set on foot by the system officers 
are carried into actual execution, particularly as they apply 
to maintenance-of-way and structures. This means that 
any tendency toward a subdivision of the direction of the 
maintenance work at the system office complicates its 
execution in the field. The natural result has been that 
that sub-department head is most successful in promoting 
his projects, who is most forceful or most tactful in pre- 
senting his interests to the division staff. Instead of 
strengthening the less effective sub-departments the 
tendency has been to accord increased attention to the 
strongest, which, while it affords the railway a maximum 
service from the ablest man may easily lead to the sub- 
ordination of some important branches of the work. 

As pointed out by Julius Kruttschnitt in a paper 
reported in last week’s issue “it requires the closest kind 
of management to meet all money require- 
ments ”" The first requisite for effective manage- 
ment is a corps of able executives at the head of all de- 
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partments. In the case of the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ment in particular, there is a definite need for a careful 
study of the plan of organization whereby measures will 
be taken to insure against a depreciation if not an actual 
neglect of certain phases of maintenance work that may 
easily lead to serious wastes in the expenditures made by 
this department. 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Automotive Air Brake Equipment, by Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. 55 p. Pub. by Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 

The Burlington in Nebraska. Address at Dinner Given 
by Greater Omaha Committee, Jan. 29, 1925, by Hale 
Holden. 18 p. Pub. by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago. 

The International Route, Eastward to the Sea, by Grand 
Trunk and Canadian National. 67 p. Pub. by Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal. 

Publicity. Some of the Things It Is and Is Not, by 
Ivy Lee. 64p. Pub. by Industries Pub. Co., New York, 
1925. Chapter 3 Publicity as Applied to Public Service 
Corporations. 

The Railroad Situation Today. Address before Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 29, 1925, by Hale Holden. 
15 p. Pub. by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Railway Operation in New South Wales, by New South 
Wales Dept. of Railways and Tramways. Bureau of 
Information. 15 p. Sydney, 1925. Overseas Bulletin, 
No. 23. Feb., 1925. 

Railway Rates. How They Affect the Cost of Living, 
by Railway Clearing House. 21 p. Pub. by Railway 
Clearing House, London. 

A Short History of American Railways, by Slason 
Thompson. 473 p. Pub. by Bureau of Railway News 
and Statistics, Chicago. 


Periodicals 


Express Faces New Postal Competition. 
Gazette Journal. April, 1925. p. 115-116. 

History of the Chesapeake & Ohio, by W. J. Harahan 
(VIII). Shipper and Carrier. April, 1925. p. 5-7, 63. 

How Trafic Has Been Shown Swfficient to Support 
New and Necessary Features in Oregon’s Rail Trans- 
portation Facilities, by Peter C. Crockatt. Geographical 
Review. Jan., 1925. p. 90-107. 

Joint Use of Railway Terminals, by E. H. Outerbridge. 
Port and Terminal. April, 1925. p. 17-18. 

Making Freight Shipments Pay Profits, by Robert T. 
Kent. Management and Administration. Feb., 1925. 
p. 159-162. 

Reorganization of the St. Paul, by Benjamin Graham. 
Magazine of Wall Street. (Issue of April 11, 1925. 
p. 1011-1013. 

Separation of Railway Budget, by Rai Saheb Chandrika 
Indian Economic Society Journal. Oct., 1924. 


Express 


Prasad. 
p. 14-24. 

Trans-Saharan Railway, by E. F. Gautier. 
ical Review. Jan., 1925. p. 52-69. 
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The Colorado Limited Passing a Local Suburban Train at Downer’s Grove, Ill., at 60 Miles an Hour. 


Long Engine Runs on the Burlington 


Monthly savings exceed nine thousand dollars — Thirty 
engines released for other service — Hulson 
grates important atid 


HILE passenger locomotives of the Chicago, 

Burlington & Quincy were run through from 

Chicago to Burlington, Iowa, as early as 1911 
the first regular long engine run on this road was put into 
effect in freight service between Alliance and Ravenna, 
Neb., in December, 1920; a passenger run between 
Wymore and McCook, Neb., was inaugurated in March, 
1922; and in May, 1923, the first Burlington locomotive 
hauled train No. 2 from Denver, Colo., past three inter- 
mediate terminals to Lincoln, Neb., a distance of 485 
miles and one of the longer coal-burning locomotive runs 
now regularly made. 

In the past two years long engine runs have been 
extended quite generally over the Burlington System, 
giving the road an extensive experience which, under 
varying conditions, has demonstrated the value of this 


a mechanical point of view, by the substitution of Hulson 
grates for the common finger grates formerly used. With 
certain of the bituminous mine-run coals burned on the 
Burlington, 200 miles has been about the practical limit 
which a locomotive equipped with finger grates could 
run, owing to the accumulation of excessive quantities of 
clinker and ash. Tests have shown that with the new 
grates and the exercise of reasonable care on the part of 
firemen, these conditions are prevented and fires can be 
kept well beyond the mileage limit established by other 
considerations. 

Experience on the Burlington indicates that the exten- 
sion of locomotive runs over two or more divisions has 
practically no bearing on the cost of repairs per mile, but 
that real economies are to be found in the more intensive 
use of locomotives, the saving of enginehouse expense at 








method of securing greater and more economical service intermediate terminals and in fuel economy. Moreover, 
PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF BURLINGTON ENGINES USED IN LONG RUNS 

0-1-A S-1 8-2 S-3 B-1 
Weed GUSRMMUUMONE oc cccccccececccccccecsece 2-8-2 4-6-2 4-6-2 4-6-2 4-8-2 
BUOUS TOGGR ccccccccccccccsccvccecesecese 52,300 Ib 37,200 Ib 37,200 Ib. 42,200 Ib. 52,750 Ib 
SD GOED. 0.00605550000ebenensnececesseseose 58.8 sq. ft 54.2 sq. ft. 54.2 sq. ft. 58.7 sq. ft. 78.0 sq. ft. 
Total square feet heating surface..........+++ 4,145 sq. ft 3,699 sq. ft. 3,680 sq. ft. 4,115 sq. ft. 5,629.7 sq. ft. 
Ee Gin o.oo 4 ese cnncesscccetseceees 214,550 Ib. 150,000 Ib. 153,100 Ib. 171,300 Ib. 235,500 Ib. 
WEE GE GIMIOR, cc cccccccccccccccecescesees 272,300 Ib. 228,000 Ib. 236,100 Ib. 269.200 Ib. 350,000 Ib. 
Total weight engine and tender..........++e6- 467,300 Ib. 376,200 Ib. _ 396,400 Ib. 432,740 Ib. 555,450 Ib. 
DO tr ter 27 in. by 30 in. 22 in. by 28 in. and 22 in. by 28 in. and 27 in, by 28 in. 27 in. by 30 in. 

5 in. by 28 in, 25 in. by 28 in, 








from its motive power. On the system as a whole, the 
monthly and yearly savings and the number of locomo- 
tives released for other service are as follows: 


System SAvINGS, Freicur anp PassENGER SERvice, Dur to Lone Runs 








Monthly Yearly Engine released 

saving saving for other service 
Ne Te $5,889 $70,668 17 
RED WOU catkcceecectce 3,537 42,444 13 
BE onccncdoesesces $9,426 $113,112 30 


These savings have been made possible by the co-opera- 
tion of all departments, and also to some extent, from 
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the release of certain engines has permitted a reassign- 
ment of motive power to runs where it can give a more 
efficient performance. For example, quite a number of 
engines designed primarily for freight service were used 
on passenger trains until the inauguration of the long 
runs enabled them to be released. 

All of the long engine runs, both passenger and 
freight, now being made on the Burlington are shown in 
Tables I and III, the savings being given in Tables II 
and IV. The locations of the various terminals are indi- 
cated in the map which also shows how generally the 
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long runs are distributed over the entire Burlington system. 

There are six trains (Nos. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 and 52) 
between Chicago and St. Paul, Minn., making a total of 
2,586 miles a day. Formerly these trains were handled 
by nine locomotives which number has now been reduced 
This has saved two locomotives and increased 










to seven. 
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motives, these trains are now handled with nine locomo- 
tives, releasing four for other service. The average daily 
mileage per locomotive has increased 71. 

On the Nebraska district 10 trains, (Nos. 3, 5, 9, 15, 17. 
2, 6, 14 and 16) make a daily mileage of 4,189. Prior to 
extended runs, 25 locomotives were used in this service. 

















































the average miles per day for these locomotives from 276 
to 369, or 93 miles. 

tetween Burlington, Iowa, and Lincoln, Neb., there 
are six trains (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 9 and 12) making a daily 
mileage of 2,070. Formerly handled with thirteen loco- 


4 = - = = 





Engine 2954 Steamed Up and Ready for Her Run 


making the average daily mileage per locomotive 16/7. 
Under the new system 18 locomotives are being used, 
increasing the average daily mileage per locomotive to 
233, or an increase of 66. These are but a few selected 
long runs. On the road as a whole the inauguration of 

















rABLE 1--LONG ENGINE RUNS ON THE C. B. & Q. (LINES EAST) 
Present assignment Former Assignment 
; : —— of TEE OTe ag ion a 
Present terminal Class No. Former Terminal Class No. 
4 Train ——- - of of — “A ee of of 
: Nos [nitial Final loco. miles Initial Final loco. miles 
(Chicago-Savanna-St. Paul.) 
49-51 Chicago . }. eee S-1-A 431 CREED kcccecccceces eeSavanna .............. S-1A 145 
BOUGEER coccccccescoccette POU ccccccccccccee S-2-A 286 
50-52 a DO cdacecacébeostesns SE csdeadavesenes S-2-A 431 i BOR Kcseccccoended POOR  siewees secs 286 
OO RR 6 ica octets daw clandical S-1-A 145 
47 CHORD cocccecetecessone Minneapolis ec ae 442 CED” cececéacecvaccen OT ee S-1-A 145 
Savanna .....ssecccces «Minneapolis ..... ... §-1-A 297 
48 Minneapolis ....... POSSCOSLMONED ccccccovccccse S-2-A 442 PEPRREEDOND cccccscsccse DOUEED cccccccsvessis S-2 297 
DG ccstawtcevnneed DD descceadhoeren S-1-A 145 
(St. Louis-Beardstown-Galesburg.) 
47-51 Be. Teele cocccccsecceccse GE a v.kécéceecnne P-2 208 SS aa Beardstown ...,. ee 114 
: DD advecuseeuas ee oa a ean K-2 94 
48-52 Galesburg gk SHED sancccaceces P-2 208 III aia m wig aleaiade Beardstown .......... K-10 94 
 ceutcavaweus Pe ME ee duatnenenr'ec P-2 114 
(Galesburg-Brookfield-Kansas City.) 
55 ae «oc caneaannil KRamene City .cccccoces S-2 327  ccccccieseess Brookfield ....... mace BS 204 
; eae Brookfield .....cccccccecs PC csiacekewe 123 
°6 ie Ee 6. vac sncwibe RE ivcsnsedeiss 2a 327 Kansas a ac sesseneed CD Seb eee es 123 
DEE = badnececsanee a re S-2 204 
( Burlington-Creston-Lincoln.) 
3-5-9 eee (REE. cuvedtiveedonnt S-3 345 Burlington ..........00. PP ccisdednedaete S-3 187 
. CrestOM ceccccccccccccce ON ee S-3 158 
2-6-12 PTT re a eee S-3 345 Lincoln .....4..+-. rere S-3 158 
) ‘ Creston ...ccccccccccces Eee S-3 187 
25-7 Chica go tie. s<snesenaseans eu 394 CRIERGD cecccccccccccce REE 206 
RO Te DE Once de vhadeas oe R-5 188 
4-30 0 ES Re ee ere rr S-1 394 CRUE cccccccveeseces CO eee R-5 188 
I 5 c-c'n  aed ghee DED. weensaeeeeke< 206 
77.76 Galesburg ee 0 ae ee 230 is aga aw eieonite DE ctevenxeeees« O-2 117 
Frt.) : CE aécesscorsatcus RN ‘chaccccesiseess 113 
70-74 Ce occ Kbewsevaddseesi ee ee O-1-A 230 ee rae O-2 113 
(Frt.) CR nec ccsoccceced GENE 6 cn eucesscsne 117 
(St. Joseph-Brockfield-Hannibal.) 
14-16 Pe De occ chub basenssd a er eee S.2 206 St. Joseph bobdebeaeaene re Tee S-2 102 
; ; OS ae aa Spee S-1 104 
15-17 DPE. cccataduasaneend Se aces eapensac S-2 206 I ie i a ke eae es S-1 104 
eee — eee S-2 102 
(Omaha-St. Joseph-Kansas City.) 
20-22 GUM cc cadeccucesescces Sea CP vccccecess P-5 197 DE. cnnean ndaebemine pO Pree ae P-1 133 
: : ’ Ss FOGG ccccsscvccess DGD cciencewens S-2 64 
21-23 Maman CRy ceccosccccsede | eererrrTe tee S-2 197 OE GU vavnewevceen i i +beCeaxseses S-2 64 
; “ eS DE (40 dA Gdns a wich ois S-2 133 
72 Gs. -dauadwiuadacesdaune ens Lae séchcadeus 0-1-4 197 eee i eee R-4 133 
(Frt.) RM ats 508 beck nce ED GMP. sosess. R-S 64 
75 BORNEO Geis ccccccccccess CER cccccccceesces 0-1-A 197 er: ) {err R-5 64 
(Frt.) we. DOOMED ccdecocsn De bbeacevdeduch<e R-4 
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long engine runs has increased the average daily mileage 
of the passenger locomotives involved, by 72 miles, as 
shown in Table V, resulting in the release of 23 locomo- 
tives for other service. The total daily train mileage 
made is 14,607. 

Reference to Tables I and III will indicate the pre- 
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engine between Cheyenne and Casper on the same trains 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy furnished one 
engine between Casper and Cheyenne, making a total of 
three engines between Denver and Casper. The engine 
runs are now between Casper and Denver. One C. B. & Q. 
engine is being used instead of two Colorado & Southern 
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TABLE II.—SUMMARY OF SAVINGS EFFECTED BY LONG RUNS (LINES EAST.) 


Passenger Service 




















Total 

Force Re- Fuel Approx. Sav- Engines Released 
Train Numbers Terminals Between ductions Savings ings Per Mo For Other Service 
51-52-47-48-49-50 Ce Oe in or conees sea waeeGanetachun $1,950 $450 $2,400 2-Pacific Type C. B. & O, Class S-2. 
47-48-51-52 ee fll Neer aaa 34 330 675 3-10 Wheel Type, C. B. & Q. Cl. K-10 
55-56 Se CD Oe Ne ccc in cvccesecnccecsves 296 (X) 165 461 1-Pacific, C. B. & Q., Class S-2 
3-59-2-6-12 is cna ny Kamen awe Rawk soem 
$-30 Ee ee rere eee ere eT 550 495 1,045 4-Pacific, C. B. & Q., Class §-3 
14-15-16-17 Hannibal & St. Joseph...... SS OE oe nie aa 330 330 1-Pacific, C. B. & Q., Class §-2 
20-21-22-23 Sy Se Oe SS daca dk beewecsensdagunseds 150 330 480 1-Pacific, C. B. & Q., Class S-2 
"QE! ax sus. uaietax nalttitiadusiahnadaiaswetaeemneniisasiieiies $3,291 $2,100 $5,391 12 Engines 

Freight Service 
92.75 es ir i re. Ls es ecansieesiasue eke None 178 178 1-Prairie, Class R-5 
7 77-79 Ef er ee ere None 320 320 4-Mikado, Class O-2 
ee PE ee ee rary yr SAL Tee ere $498 $498 5 


Grand Total Savings (Lines East)—$5,889 per Month. 
Total Engines Keleased (Lines East)—17 Engines. 


; *Payroll Saving Included in (X) 





ponderance of passenger over freight locomotive runs. 
Long runs are being inaugurated in freight service, how- 
ever, as fast as practicable. 

In connection with the Lincoln-Denver runs it will 
be noted that eastbound there is no engine change but, 
owing to adverse grades westbound and the consequent 
heavy working of the locomotives, considerable more 
attention is required at McCook, Neb., than could be 


engines to equalize the mileage since 240 of the 339 miles 
are on the Colorado & Southern. 

Freight engines are run through from Casper and Grey- 
bull as business requires. A mixed class of power is in 
service, being used to the best advantage to fit the tonnage 
east and west of Bonneville. 

In the freight pool between Alliance and Ravenna, Neb., 
twenty 0-1-A locomotives were formerly used. Since 
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Map of the Burlington System Showing the Principal Terminals Handling Passenger Power Since Long Runs Have Been 
Established 


given without undue delay to the trains. As a result, 
train Nos. 3 and 9 change locomotives at McCook. 

More or less the same conditions exist with regard to 
the Denver, Colo., to Billings, Mont., runs. All locomo- 
tives are changed at Casper, Wyo. Northbound they 
also change at Greybull but southbound they run through 
from Billings to Casper. 

Formerly the Colorado & Southern used one engine 
between Denver and Cheyenne on trains 29 and 30—one 





running through the terminal at Seneca without change, 
only eighteen locomotives are required, thus saving two 
0-1-A locomotives. 


Enginehouse and Fuel Savings 


From a consideration of Tables II and IV it will be 
evident that on both the east and west lines of the Burling- 
ton the savings in enginehouse expense at intermediate 
terminals has exceeded the fuel savings. To a‘ certain 
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extent increased attention at final terminals, more careful 
inspection at stations en route, the disposition of ashes 
when ashpans are cleaned away from regular terminals 
and other conditions necessitate additional expense. At 
many intermediate terminals, however, the operations of 
inspecting and caring for locomotives have been greatly 
reduced in magnitude so that a net saving for the system 
is obtained as shown in the tables. The work saved at 
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locomotives have their fires knocked at intermediate 
terminals and are later held under steam waiting for call. 
Every time a locomotive goes to a terminal there is more 
or less unavoidable waste of coal in keeping up steam 
pressure and direct loss to the ash pit. Before leaving, 
the fireman almost always throws on a few shovelfuls of 
coal to make sure that there will be steam enough to move 
the locomotive over the ash pit and, in heading, the host- 











Engine 2850 Equipped with Hulson Grates Made 1,492 Miles in 121 Hours with a Single Fire 


intermediate terminals consists of inspection, cleaning, 
knocking and rebuilding fires, washing boilers and normal 
repair work by enginehouse maintenance forces. 

The fuel savings shown in the tables are conservative, 
being based quite largely on the number of fires saved and 
not taking into account the standby losses occasioned when 


ler usually throws on a little more for the same reason. 
All of this coal, together with other unburned coal in the 
firebox, goes into the ash pit when the fire is knocked. 
This loss is in direct proportion to the frequency with 
which locomotives have to go over the ash pit. More 
coal is saved in winter than in the summer months owing 








TABLE III.—LONG ENGINE RUNS ON THE C. B. & Q. (LINES WEST.) 
(Lincoln-McCook-Denver.) 


Present assignment 


Former Assignment 


— — 














= ——_—_— A. —_——_—_— a 
Present Terminal Class No. Former Terminal Class No. 
Train ~ *~ - ~ of of r A__— ‘ of of 
Nos Initial Final loco. miles Initial Final loco. miles 
3.5.9 RAROUER. cccccccceecsesoeese RE 800800608044 B-1 230 BED stececascretnees Pee S-2 98 
mt OO ee 132 
3.9 tre .. .ccntuweneeeades DN scasescvescace B-1 255 DEE  b6400066s6cnu000 ne ae os cecil S-3 143 
DL stbitndeecedeaawee OO errr 112 
6-2 DOMUSE cc cccveccscscsccce SSNGEMD cccccccecccece B-1 485 DME  weacccusvenecanen apd gedeitins. ses S-1 112 
i cwechhls cdeewkate DE scesesdcseeen ws 143 
S-1 CO aera Pe: Kttastecewecna S-2 132 
Pe  cindeedat eben SE gesanconsadeee 98 
22 eee oc ticcecessnacades BO sabhcecwewsseae S-1 230 DL saccvéeussnuseuns 0 eer res S-3 132 
Ph coed we ademas DE. iexnskeune ecacan S-1 98 
(*Vwmore-McConk-Denver.) 
15-17 W ymore secse savectsdndens S-2 228 WENO cccccccccccescs i CE cnececeeeeee S-1 108 
. z Red Clemd cccccccccccce eee S-1 120 
15-17 McCook ......++eeeee85 (EP cnt sventucaces S-1-A 255 GME. cveccscccasecoed a CTE S-1 143 
BE. 2bcasuenedsqecess ET ceanneecesesess S-1 112 
14-16 DORE oc cccccccccctessce PME on cceccondeccce S-1 255 DOMUEP cccccccccccccese PREG cccuccesecscecse S-1 112 
BD cecdcccancecacnne s0esceseeens S-l 143 
14-16 Sieh . cccvcccecacsecnex oo ee S-1 228 DE essanney osee een See GRE wccnccscuce S-1 120 
BOG CE ceccenescaces Pee re Tree S-2 108 
(Alliance-Sheridan. ) 
41-43 Rae pci kosievenceeuves SGD escinsscvess S-3 333 BERG coccavesiscsces TAGOOME ciccccccecce S-3 111 
PD cuccnencnpeee Sern —s 222 
42-44 Sheridan sctccMG® cccccccccecacs S-3 333 BOOTHE ccccceccocesi -Edgemont ...... S-3 222 
eT re Pree 111 
(Denver-Casper-Billings.) 
9 PE cccceveseseeetsnd Se is.decnaneane S-3 339 Pr TT Cheyenne ........ S-3 i20 
SI cescencneweeeu he eae ore 119 
29 CE CC re ree PP dicicerhaaked S-2 202 eee Tr DD s.tecbsennn asi S-2 202 
9 ig aanewekn PN ‘6. agegedeun S-2 127 ES er DE. gitcenentaveeu 127 
x EE eccncncnsceenvened EEE oa vitweccaeneun S-1 329 OE $<b00evssageees Et S-1 202 
GEGEN secccvescesess DE Ghsweéaneneeund 127 
30 CD cap nkusenaccecaene PE cicccmeuentenda S-3 RE havcteesenesndule Cheyenne ....... nea Te ae 
EEE. noseoncensenes PUG «csvececcessqees 
(Alliance-Seneca-Ravenna. ) 
Poolf Bese a cc nqccccvceocses Perr To 0-1-A 238 BE oe ceccasdcesass ny eee 0-1-A 108 
(Frt.) Pere RAVORER coscsteccopes 130 


he: There were 20 O-1-A engines in this pool running between Alliance and Seneca and Seneca and Ravenna. Since running these engines through from 


Alliance to Ravenna and return the pool has been reduced to 18 O-1-A engines. 
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freezing. 
Maintenance Standards Kept High—Lubrication 


A high standard of maintenance and consequently high 
mileage per engine failure is responsible in no small meas- 
ure for the success of the Burlington in inaugurating 
long engine runs. The present excellent condition of 
3urlington locomotives engaged in running over two or 
more divisions has been brought about by tightening up in 
the work of inspection, and making minor repairs 
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to increased radiation losses and the necessity of keeping 
locomotives not in the enginehouses fired up to prevent 
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the grates by a light shaking, thus keeping the fires at the 
proper thickness. This feature, in conjunction with the 
55 per cent air opening, practically prevented clinker 
formation with any of the coals burned. The grates 
proved popular with the crews owing to the ease of shak- 
ing which also encouraged firemen to shake the grates 
frequently and keep the fires in good condition. 

The possibilities in the way of long fire life were indi- 
cated by two tests conducted in the latter part of 1923, in 
one of which Engine 2850 made 1,492 miles before the fire 
was knocked, the life of this fire being 121 hours. In the 
other case Engine 2855 made 2,645 miles with a single 





TABLE IV.—SUMMARY OF SAVINGS EFFECTED BY LONG RUNS (LINES WEST.) 
Passenger Service. 














Total 
one ‘ Force Re- Fuel Approx. Sav- Engines Released 
Train Numbers Terminals Between ductions Savings inne Per Mo. For Other Service 
3-5-9-15-17 I EE Bonaduce sd 0 ob dtesdeedeesnvigeces , 
2-6-14-16-22 oe! ote aiabcd aces adecieubenavew $706 $367 $1,073 7-Pacific type, C. B. & Q., Class S-2 
29-30 D acca nks E6dis so ennteeeee ewes . 5 
Casper & Billings, SOR, ORCAS ED f 120 235 355 1-Pacific type, C. B. & Q., Class S-1 
41-42-43-44 SE: ho nese ntbediciecicscscddinees 440 270 710 3-1 Pacific type, C. B. & G., Cl. S-2 
2 Mountain type, C. BE. & Q., Cl. B-1 
i CEbtainé saddeetedvadandassedelseindsieaekee caedebeedataae $1,266 $872 $2,138 11 Engines 
Freight Service. 
Pool SB TEE. ckadarenieniosiustvceiacideccss $1,276 $123 $1,399 2-Mikade type, C. B. & O., Cl. O-1-A 
TN aaikins: AevndauacaasnoisSuaradvaaaientiiebete ae $1,276 $123 $1,399 a. re ete 


Grand Total Savings (Lines West)—$3,537 per Month. 
Total Engines Released (Lines West)—13 Engines. 








promptly before defects have time to develop and possibly 
cause failures. Another contributing factor is the gen- 
eral improvement program carried out at the various shops 
on the system whereby locomotive parts such as frames 
which have shown themselves to be weak and a frequent 
sources of failure have been strengthened by putting in 
heavier sections. Old type cylinders subject to breakage 
between the valve chambers and frames have been replaced 
by improved modern designs. 

The question of proper lubrication is important to the 
success of long engine runs and the way in which this is 
handled on the Burlington may be illustrated by the prac- 
tice on locomotives running between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Minn. Three-pint lubricators are used on most of the 
locomotives in question and when they leave the Chicago 
terminal the lubricator is full and the engineman has 414 
pints in the tallow pot in addition. At Savanna, IIl., a 
service man meets the locomotive at the station and fills 
the lubricator, also the side and main rod grease cups. 
The same operation is repeated at Grand Crossing, Wis. 
Six pints of black or engine oil is provided. On the run 
from Chicago to Creston, Iowa, the lubricators are re- 
filled at Burlington, Iowa. On this run the engineman 
starts out with five pints of valve oil in addition to the 
three pints in the lubricator. He is furnished with eight 
pints of black or engine oil. 


Hulson Grates Aid Long 
Runs; Now Standard on System 


Approximately 40 per cent of the locomotives used in 
long runs on the Burlington are equipped with Hulson 
grates which are now the system standard and which are 
being applied to the balance of the power as rapidly as 
practicable. Both trial and service tests of these grates 
showed that they aid materially in enabling coal-burning 
locomotives to run past intermediate terminals where the 
locomotives formerly stopped to receive enginehouse atten- 
tion, including new fires. On account of the rocking 
feature of these grates* experience showed that the fires 
were not broken up in shaking and in fact it was possible 
to remove just the right amount of ash from the bottom of 








*See the Railway Age for February 4, 1921, page 339. 


fire, the life of which was 183 hours. The following is a 
detailed report of the performance of these two engines 
during the periods referred to: 


Lire cF Fire on Encine 2850—Eguirrep witm Hutson Grates 


Engine out of shops, West Burlington, Iowa..........ceseeeee0. October 17 

Fired up at Burlington enginehouse, at 10 a. m.........eeeeeee October 18. 

Trial run to New London and return (total 50 miles).......... October 19 
(Fire not cleaned) 

Cot Gee Te, O Oe BE Oi oso conewcensccencsecscdsersiavnad October 19 
Aree 6 GH G6 SINT GB. Me nccccccsvicvcvessvesccscvvscses October 20 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Cle Oe . O8 OE TE, Wiens ccassc dd netavbeueseamnesseccwen October 20 
Assived at Dustingtem at 6248 BP. Mec ccccsccccvcccccccccvescvecs October 20 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Called Soe Wha: 4 G0 BB Mi. Mec cn cccccccecewcscccsececessevsvess October 20 
Aavivell at Coleen G28 GQ. Gis occ cccccwedivccccesvesvvccvccnes October 21 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Cet Ce Ti OE Oe OE 6 ia cnc tecniedea yesedioepaanks teen October 21 
Arrived at Burlington at 6:40 p. M.....ccccccccccccsccccccvces October 21 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Called for Wo, 4 at 82 Gi. he cccccccvccveseccdsocsccsocevess ..October 21 
Asrived at Chilcagp at 6:37 &. Mieco cccccccccccccccccccccscascces October 22 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Called for Me. 11 af 12 B. Mococccccccccccccvescccsessececoess October 22 
Arrived at Burlington et 6:40 p. m.... ccc eee cceeeceerencceeees October 22 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Cafted for Tim, 4:60 32 Di. Misc cccvcvcervevecevtpedcekeseetes ete October 22 
Accieed a6 Gobet G6 GtET Be Mic cccccccccscvcscsnescvvosvene’ October 23 
es KFS Se CO rere rere ser re October 23 
On despatcher’s order, held for No. 49......-.eesceececcecceuee October 23 
Fire knocked for boiler washout..........-00eeceeseeeeeeeeeee October 23 

Engine on and off clinker pit in 4 min. 

Te SUN GED cece cecccccncecceceesecoccccseeeceeeye 57 hr., 40 min. 
Total enginchouse time............ccccecrsccscccsesccces -63 hr., 20 min. 
a on occa Cee athe eens Ghege cae akeeen 121 hr. 
Total milange cccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsscccccceseccccsssccoses 1,492 


Lire or Fire on EnGine 2855—Fguirrep w:tH Hutson Grates 
Called for No. 71, Burlington, Iowa, to Ottumwa, at 5:15 p. m..November 20 
(74 miles, 25 cars, 1,200 tons) 


Arrived at Ottumwa, at 8:45 p. RM... cccccccccccccccccccccces November 20 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Called for No. 76, at 10:45 a. Mu. cccccccccccccccccccsccsecs November 21 

(74 miles, 3i cars, 960 tons) 

Arrived at Burlington at 3:10 p. Mm.... ce cee ceeecncereeeceees November 21 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Called for No. 7, Burlington, Iowa, to Creston, at 6:55 a. m....November 22 

(188 miles, 6 cars of mail) 

Arrived at Creston at 11:30 a. Mm... ceeceecccceceseeereeeseee November 22 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Caffed for Me. 4 at 3248 Pi Me cccccccccccccsoscescccccccccse November 22 
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(188 miles, 9 passenger cars) 


Seas OS Tees GR Fine Os Wis do desdctenaepese* ceceasesces November 22 


(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 
ae ee Se ar i ln w bob bend ee bwdsiceucdeacesuean November 23 
PS 2 CE Te Bee he Wins 005 add te wd ceeNKneeeue November 23 
’ 


fire not cleaned) 


diaeresis November 2 
....November 23 


(Ash pan cleaned; 
Called for No. 4 at 2:40 p. ™m : 
Arrived at Burlington at 9:30 p. m 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 
Called for No. 7 at 6:55 a. m cone cceccoudessccsecer we 
Arrived at Creston at 11:30 a. m.... .November 24 


(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 
er ee 2 ee hy Mn ceccesetacastvedeeensesduenees November 24 
Arrived at Burlington at 9:30 p. m. . November 24 
‘(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 


tribssebeaens November 2 
rere November 2 


Called for No. 7 at 6:55 a. m. ‘ 
MSCSVSE BE Cree G6 FRITS Bi Mew csccccsccesccvsces 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 
eR i aid seen eerde awh ocean dai November 25 
Arrived at Burlington at 9:30 p. » Te 0 


(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 
Called for No. 18, Burlington to Chicago, at 9:10 a. m... 
Arrived at Chicago at 2:40 p. m..... ccc. eeeees 
Called for No. 15, Chicago to Creston, at 9 p. m. 
Arrived at Creston at 5:40 a. m......ee0.-. 


..November 26 
rere .....-November 26 
eee Bey November 26 
.»-Neovember 27 


(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 
Se ee ee SO BO Mn cececcnnsesssnecssessdhaecees November 27 


Arrived at Burlington at 9:30 p. m........... (eeeeteweneane November 27 
(Ash pan cleaned; fire not cleaned) 

Sr Ot Ge: ee ee Pca erededonees s0bheteeseseannn November 2 

Arrived at Chicago at 9 a. m Sadcunediesson cues ae 

Engine held for washout..................06. 0606004840 0eee ae 

Fire was knocked in 10 min coetetesoneae a 

otal running time...... $06 6bSseeceees ......80 hr. and 30 min. 


aviscosuae 102 hr., 30 min. 
RST?) 183 hr., 45 min. 


Total enginehouse time..... 
Total life of fire........ 
Total mileage ee 


In the test of Engine 2855, it performed a variety of 
service, handling passenger, mail and freight trains be- 
tween Chicago, Burlington and Creston, Iowa. The fire 
was finally knocked after 2,645 miles to permit a thorough 
boiler washout. The life of the fire was 183 hr., 45 min., 
and it was the consensus of opinion that it could have com- 
tinued indefinitely, burning the average run of coal on 
these divisions. ‘There was a saving of the knocking and 





fABLE V.—INCREASE IN DAILY MILEAGE OF PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVES 
No. of 
Daily No. of engines 
lrain train er.gines form- 
Division numbers miles now used erly used 
\lliance-Sheridan Bee 41-42-43-44 1,332 6 8 
Denver-Billings ..... 29-30 1,344 5 7 
St. Louis-Galesburg 47-48-51-52 832 4 7 
Nebraska District (3-5-9-2-6-22) 4,189 18 25 
(15-17-14-16) 
Galesburg-Kansas_ City. 55.56 650 2 3 
Hannibal-St. Joseph..... 14-15-16-17 824 3 4 
Omaha-Kaneas City. 20-21-22-23 780 4 5 
Chicago-St. Paul. ee 47-48-49-50-51-52 2.586 7 9 
Lincoln-Burlington 3-5-6-9.12 070 9 13 
14.607 58 81 
Former average daily locomotive mileage..... , . 180 
Present average daily locomotive mileage............ ‘ enim Va 
ee ed i EEOC ORCC ADEE 4 yUEMe de RD aS 72 
Percentage increase . rh bel 00-0 0hbnb6 AS hebeeet ened bentaanéeks 40 
Leceomotives released to other service............ccccccccccccececes 23 





building of 12 fires. Successful test runs of a similar 
character were made on the Brookfield division where 
the water is bad and locomotives must be held for a wash- 
out every 400 miles. 

From an examination of this record it will be evident 
that Engine 2850 made seven trips in regular passenger 
service between Chicago and Burlington, Iowa, with a 
single fire, and then the fire was knocked because the 
locomotive was scheduled to take No. 49 into a bad water 
(listrict making it necessary to wash out the boiler. In 
connection with the ratio of running to enginehouse time, 
it is interesting to note that Engine 2850 was in service 
47.5 per cent of the time, which is considerably better than 
the national average of 33% per cent. 

No firing tool was used on Engine 2850 during the 
runs, the fire being kept clean by shaking the grates 
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lightly. On arrival at a terminal the fire was shaken 
and enough coal added to keep it in shape while in the 
enginehouse. There was no formation of clinkers and the 
thickness of the fire at the end of the run is indicated by 
the fact that only four minutes were required on the 
cinder pit. 

The grates were shaken four or five times on each 
trip and at no time were they difficult to shake. 

The coal varied from good to dirty mine-run, from 
Southern Illinois. This test indicated the better com- 
bustion obtained with the 55 per cent air opening, and 
that the grates can be shaken lightly under a thin fire with- 
out disturbing the fire bed. The fine ash, being sifted 
from underneath the fire as it formed, resulted in a clean 
fire at practically all times. 


Chart Shows Damage Due 
to Impact Between Cars 


HE Freight Claim division of the American Rail- 
way Association has compiled a chart showing the 
impact between cars during switching with each 
of three types of draft gear, spring, low capacity friction 
and high capacity friction; a graphic record which enables 
one to compare the result of over-speed impact on cars 
equipped with these three types of gear. In addition, the 


forces exerted at different speeds and the effects of such 
forces on the lading, with each class of draft gear, have 
These indicate the point at which lad- 


been estimated. 
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ing will slide unless anchored by bracing and blocking ; the 
estimated maximum force without injury to lading; the 
maximum force without injury to car; and the point where 
the destruction of the car will begin. The lines represent- 
ing the force-velocity relations, for speeds above that 
which will close the draft gears, are based on calculations 
made from data derived from the draft gear tests of the 
United States Railroad .\dministration at Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1918. 


Tue RicHt or A RoAp IMPROVEMENT District to include the 
right-of-way of a railroad as part of its operative property in 
assessments levied by the district for improvement purposes was 
upheld by Attorney General Webb of California in an opinion 
recently given. The opinion was an answer to an inquiry whether 
the right-of-way of a railroad is exempt from such assessments 
while other operative property, such as station grounds, is not 
exempt. The opinion takes issue with the contention of the 
Southern Pacific that right-of-way should be exempted, in spite 
of the assessment of station grounds, since there is a distinction 
between the different kinds of operative property. 
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Pennsylvania Follows Broad Plan 
in Stores Department’ 


A discussion of the organization, its responsibilities, its 
methods and the results attained 


By C. D. Young 


Stores Manager, Pennsylvania System, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N order that some general idea of the requirements 

of the supply service on the Pennsylvania may be 

had, it is necessary to present some statistical infor- 
mation regarding the road. The Pennsylvania System 
comprises 26,574 miles of track. It handles in a year 
144,800,000 passengers and 215,400,000 tons of freight, 
or 4,900,000,000 passenger-miles and 41,700,000,000 ton- 
miles, with an equipment of 7,465 locomotives, 263,687 
freight cars, and 6,786 passenger cars. The line traverses 
13 states and the District of Columbia, through territory 
comprising almost half of the nation’s population and 
probably three-quarters of the national wealth, handling 
about 12 per cent of the freight business and about 17 
per cent of the passenger business of the country. It not 
only acts as a through carrier for connecting areas but 
originates an enormous tonnage—mostly the products of 
mines and mills. The total value of materials and sup- 
plies averages more than $160,000,000 a year. 

To meet the supply situation for the maintenance of 
this property, it is necessary to have a large number of 
storehouses located along the line from which supplies 
may be ordered and distributed to less important con- 
suming points. These storehouses are separated from 
the central control office at Philadelphia by the limits of 
the system’s operations. It is evident, therefore, that the 
control from the central office cannot be continuous in 
the sense that it would be if the stocks were concentrated 
near the central office. 


Most of the Material Is Obtained on Its Own Lines 


One feature governing the location and size of the 
ordering and distributing centers on this railroad is that 
most of the materials purchased are produced and obtained 
on its own lines and at points comparatively close to the 
distributing centers. This is quite unlike the store prob- 
lem of a great many of the roads where materials are not 
manufactured in the territory through which the railroads 
operate. The supplies for these roads move to them 
through one or two important gateways where the control 
and distribution can be readily effected at strategic points. 

With this background, it is interesting to know that 
we have 30 ordering and distributing storekeepers whom 
we term “Ordering” or “Reporting Storekeepers.” They 
in turn have certain areas assigned to them in which they 
are the control agents, subject only to the general instruc- 
tions from the general storekeeper from whom they obtain 
the final authority for ordering material. 

These ordering or reporting storekeepers are virtually 
assistants to the general storekeepers in the distribution 
of materials within the area assigned them. To illustrate : 
the reporting storekeeper at the Trenton, N. J., shops is 
the control agent and the distributing center for all of 
the sub-stores and small working stocks at enginehouses 





* Abstract of a paper presented before the New England Railroad Club 
on April 14, 1925. 
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and outlying car repair points, and the distributed stock 
of maintenance-of-way material for the New Jersey Divi- 
sion and territory north of Philadelphia, although within 
that territory there may be other reporting storekeepers 
for specific items of material the requirements of which 
are greater than at Trenton. The basis for the selection 
of these stores is to provide a control of a given item of 
material to that storekeeper who has the greatly monthly 
requirements, plus an arbitrary centralization of main- 
tenance-of-way material for the protection and replenish- 
ment of the requirements along the right-of-way within 
his area. These central maintenance-of-way depots are 
established at advantageous points where distribution can 
be readily effected without undue backhaul. 


Purpose of the Stores Department 


In the solving of any problem, it is frequently helpful 
to review the problem itself by taking note of the essential 
features of the question. Broadly stated, the prerequisites 
of an effective material control resolve themselves into 
having on hand at the right time, the right materials in 
such quantities as will satisfactorily serve the users, and 
at the lowest cost consistent with the quality desired. Let 
me stress, therefore, that the underlying principle of ma- 
terial control is to have at the right place at the right 
time the proper quantity of material consistent with the 
lowest possible total inventory, to meet the needs and 
not the desires of the user. The control of quantity is 
the most subtle and difficult thing to do, requiring as it 
does a well developed knowledge of the art of providing 
a stock of supplies, and knowledge of the course of events, 
all largely based upon the past, rather than the guesses of 
the future. It requires a knowledge of the history of the 
art and practices upon the road that the stores manager 
is attempting to serve. 

This control should be carried on at the least expendi- 
ture of money in forces required for the ordering and 
distribution of material, and the transportation necessary 
to move the material to its ultimate point of use. Other 
important and closely related functions of effective ma- 
terial control (and these are functions which, without a 
separate departmental organization, are most difficult to 
accomplish) are the simplification of the different kinds, 
sizes and grades of material in order to reduce to a min- 
imum the number of stock items; the proper receiving ; 
the storage and definite location of each of these items ; 
the control of issue; inventory and material accounting 
under the instructions of those responsible for accounting 
methods ; and persistent and intelligent supervision of all 
other functions in the handling of material from the time 
of ordering until it is used and proper accounting per- 
formed. 

Thus we find the problem of effective material control 
a most involved subject, which is rendered still more 
difficult on a large railroad system by the wide dissem- 
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ination of the forces carrying on the work. There are 
further ramifications of this subject that should be appre- 
ciated before a complete picture of the problem can be had. 


Material Comes From Three Sources 


The material acquired on any railroad comes from three 
main sources: first, by purchase, which represents with us 
about 66 per cent of the total receipts; second, by man- 
ufacture, wherein raw or semi-finished materials have 
labor applied to make them available for final issue. This 
process adds a manufacturing cost representing about 12 
per cent of the total receipts; and third, an entirely dif- 
ferent operation from that of the average manufacturer, 
by the recovery or reclamation of what would otherwise 
be scrap. This reclamation, which represents 22 per cent 
of the total receipts, is done in two ways: First, by the 
inspection and acceptance of material fit for use, and 
second, by the conversion of material by the application 
of labor. 

Under the first and most important of these captions, 
namely, “By Purchase,” we find the major avenue of con- 
trol, because through the purchasing of material, not only 
is the finished article obtained but also the raw or semi- 
finished items. Experience has shown that carefully 
supervising the ordering of material, acquired by pur- 
chase, is the best means of keeping it in hand, thus con- 
trolling the total inventory, although it is almost as 
important to safeguard the issuing of shop orders for 
the manufacture of material to the end that only those 
quantities will be manufactured that will be consumed 
currently. 

The Pennsylvania System in order to meet this problem 
has departmentalized the purchasing and stores so that 
the material required would be under effective direct 
control. 


System Is Organized to Secure 
Effective Control of Materials 


The organization at the present time, to administer the 
functions of control, consists of two general storekeepers 
and their necessary assistants under a stores manager who 
is charged with the control of all materials and supplies. 
One of the general storekeepers is located at Philadelphia 
and handles the requisitions and orders for material ac- 
quired through purchase. The other general storekeeper 
is located at Altoona, the largest of the road’s production 
plants, and, I believe, the largest railroad shops in the 
world, for the control of those items of material which 
are normally obtained through manufacture. These two 
general storekeepers have entire charge of the ordering 
by requisition of all materials necessary for all depart- 
ments. Their duties are briefly defined by quoting in 
part from the by-laws and organization for conducting 
the business of the company as follows: 

“1. The general storekeeper at Philadelphia shall be 
responsible for all materials and supplies, except those 
manufactured at the company’s shops for which the gen- 
eral storekeeper at Altoona shall be responsible. 

“2. It shall be the duty of the general storekeepers to 
have materials at the time and place wanted and to see 
that the total quantity of material is kept at the minimum 
consistent with requirements and with methods necessary 
for economical production. They shall have authority to 
transfer materials and supplies. They shall report all 
materials for sale to the purchasing department.” 

In addition to the general storekeepers, the stores man- 
ager has a force of general material supervisors who police 
the local situations in assigned areas, or are specialists 
on particular commodities and problems for the purpose 
of maintaining that degree of control and execution of 
instructions that is necessary in any large organization. 
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These general material supervisors have the authority 
of the stores manager to correct any practices which are 
not in accordance with instructions. They are the eyes 
of the stores manager. They indicate to him wherein the 
machinery of organization is ineffective to meet situations 
and conditions which may be sources of ultimate serious 
disturbance in the routine and uniform service to the users 
of material. A 

This is a unique organization, so far as railroads are 
concerned, although it is closely related to what is known 
as “traveling storekeepers” on many lines. A little am- 
plification of the duties of these men may be of interest. 
There are 15 supervisors assigned to geographical areas 
and they are responsible for the entire performance of 
all the stores department employees. They have no office 
and they have no office force, but are constantly on the 
move and in the most intimate contact with the users of 
material in the area assigned to them. This permits them 
to make the service as effective as possible and at the 
same time to see that the control of material is being car- 
ried out consistently with the policy of the management. 

In addition to dens locally assigned men there is a 
special group of supervisors, the nature of whose work 
is the supervision of some special or research work. For 
instance ; one is charged with the responsibility of follow- 
ing up the proper handling of all waste material such as 
scrap, waste paper, materials left over from unusual op- 
erations and any items which may be stxcessfully re- 
claimed. In addition he follows up the complaints on the 
sales of scrap when the buyer is not satisfied that ship- 
ment was made in accordance with the advertised classifi- 
cation. 

Another specializes in the control of line stock not 
directly under the immediate jurisdiction of the stores 
department, i.e., material that has been issued but not 
used. Another works on the problem of distribution by 
supply car, supply train, local freight, motor cars and the 
arrangement of sailing dates for supply cars, and co-ordi- 
nates shipments that the maximum tonnage of company 
material shall move outside of the current commercial 
business with the least cost in transportation. Another 
specializes on the paper work, it being his duty to 
visit storehouses and make helpful suggestions for 
eliminating unnecessary clerical work. Another is a 
specialist in the storing and binning of material to 
the end that every item is so stored as to be readily 
counted, and, most important of all, its location known. 
Another is a specialist in seeing that the comptroller’s 
instructions for accounting of material are carried out 
with the least clerical work. Another has the assigned 
duty of watching frozen items of material, namely, items 
acquired for certain projects which were later abandoned, 
to liquidate such items, offering them as substitutes to 
the end that frozen items either become assets or may be 
advantageously disposed of by sale. These men require 
a thorough knowledge of the business plus tact and diplo- 
macy, without which they would be useless to the or- 
ganization. 


Magnitude of Work Requires a Catalog Bureau 


Experience over a period of years has indicated that 
to carry on a work of this magnitude, every item of stock 
material for which the stores department is responsible 
shall have a definite designation and this is accomplished 
through a catalog bureau. It is the function of this 
bureau to analyze all standard drawings, letters of general 
practice, etc., of the engineering departments, cataloging 
from these drawings or letters, the material permitted 
for use. . To each of these standard items a stock number 
is assigned, known as a “reference number,” with the 
proper description, the unit in which the material should 
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be ordered such as “each,” “pound,” “feet,” or liquid 
measure, and the standard minimum quantity to be 
ordered, eliminating the breaking of any manufacturer’s 
standard packages. 

This catalog bureau, in addition to following up the 
issues of instructions by the engineering departments, cor- 
rects, reissues and distributes this information to all con- 
cerned from one central office. Thus a standard item of 
material known by a reference number can, by a single 
printing, eliminate much paper work such as writing the 
descriptions on requisitions, stock cards, bin labels, in- 
ventory cards, etc., as they are all printed from one plate. 
This avoids those errors that often occur through trans- 
cription. 

To give you some idea of the output of this bureau, in 
the year 1924 the following forms were printed: 


1,452,000 Stickers for correcticns to catalog. 
6,620,000 Stickers for corrections to stock records. 
169,000 Reissued catalog pages. 
4,402,000 Stock bin labels. 
247,000 Stock record cards. 
32,006 Stock replenishment cards. 
542,000 Inventory cards. 
244,000 Master stock book sheets. 
99.000 Visible index price cards. 
27,000 Stock order sheets. 
59,000 Requisitions. 
17,000 Transfer orders. 


In addition to this work performed for the stores de- 
partment, this bureau furnished the following stationery 
for other departments : 


142,000 Locomotive staybolt test forms. 
123,006 Freight department forms. 
40,000 Addressograph plates for payroll and other work. 


Personnel and Positions 


It is an old axiom that a fairly poor plan well executed 
will bring better results than a most excellent or elaborate 
plan the execution of which is faulty. Therefore, the 
personnel to carry out our organization plan is of interest. 
It is to this personnel that we look for effective control 
of the supply for the railroad. 

The general storekeepers are men who have had ex- 
perience in the use of material. They were trained in 
the operation of the road and acquired a position of im- 
portance as users of material, and their decisions in their 
present positions are respected by those now requiring 
material. They are thoroughly familiar with the users’ 
viewpoint and have the ability to differentiate between the 
essentials and non-essentials of an efficient supply service. 
The storekeepers are under the direct supervision of the 
general storekeepers, who are assisted by the co-operation 
of the officers of other departments responsible for the 
use of material through the provisions of the organization 
which requires that division engineers and master me- 
chanics shall obey the instructions of the stores manager 
in all matters relating to materials and supplies. 


Means of Control 


The stores manager is the control agent. His means 
of control is through the general storekeepers. He pro- 
vides them with a monthly budget showing the total 
amount of money chargeable to operating expenditures, 
and with this budget as a basis, establishes and provides 
his general storekeepers with a limited figure which they 
may not exceed in the value of purchased or manufactured 
material for stock unless unforeseen conditions necessitate 
special authority for change. Thus the total inventory 
moves in accordance with a prearranged schedule. In 
addition his department is advised by. those responsible 
for construction work, of the rate at which they expect 
to expend their authorizations in order that the delivery 
of material may be regulated in accordance with a pre- 
arranged program. In this way materials are received 
on the job as actually needed without undue stocks being 
received a long time in advance of their application. 
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The general storekeeper who is in charge of all items 
of purchased material, receives from each of the ordering 
or reporting storekeepers, a stock report on which is 
given the reference number of the item, the quantity on 
hand, the quantity due on existing orders, the quantity 
consumed in the last 30 days and the quantity of new 
supply which he desires placed on order for his point. 
These small stock reports, about the size of a bond coupon, 
are pasted in a clearing record book, and if the quantity 
the reporting storekeeper desires ordered seems proper, 
a combined requisition for the entire system of each item 
is prepared by the general storekeeper and forwarded to 
the purchasing agent, who buys the quantity required. 
Delivery is arranged in accordance with the requirements 
of each reporting storekeeper. 

If, in the general storekeeper’s judgment, the total 
quantity desired is in excess or is insufficient for the re- 
quirements, he reduces or increases the quantity and the 
reporting storekeeper is advised of such changes. If the 
reporting storekeeper has knowledge of a situation re- 
quiring the original quantity, he must react against the 
general storekeeper’s judgment and tell him whv he 
requires such a quantity and the general storekeeper, 
upon conviction of its necessity will reinstate the original 
figures. Thus it is seen that the control for each item 
of material for the entire system is in the office of the 
general storekeeper, whereas the initial desire for such 
quantities is purely a local matter with each reporting 
storekeeper, and centralized control with decentralized op- 
eration permits the full exercise of local initiative by the 
storekeeper. 

If at one storehouse an item of material is required 
and that same item of material is moving slowly or not 
at all at another storehouse, the transfer of a needed quan- 
tity is arranged by the general storekeeper before the 
preparation of a requisition, thus liquidating slow-moving 
or inactive material and reducing the total quantity on 
hand for the system. Thus there is an immediate shifting 
of material as soon as it becomes inactive at one locality 
and is made active by moving it to a locality where it 
will be used. 

The general storekeeper at Altoona, who is in charge 
of the control of manufactured material, conducts his 
business in a manner similar to that of the general store- 
keeper in charge of purchased material, by the receipt of 
stock reports for the desired quantities of manufactured 
material. He then prepares manufacturing shop orders 
and forwards to such shops as are equipped to econom- 
ically produce such material or liquidates slow moving or 
inactive stocks of manufactured material by transfer in 
order that only the total quantity will be ordered. 


Estimating the Proper Quantities to Order 


How do the general storekeepers know the proper quan- 
tities of material to order? This is arrived at by an 
empirical formula in which the following factors are used 
to arrive at the total quantity to be ordered: First, the 
minimum quantity which should be on hand at time of 
receipt of new supply ; and second, the time required from 
the time the ordered is placed on the purchasing depart- 
ment until delivery can be expected at the storehouses. 
These two factors multiplied by the past consumption for 
either 30 days, three months or the previous season’s con- 
sumption, less the quantity on hand and due on orders, 
establishes the quantity which the general storekeepers 
should order to maintain a continuous supply on the sys- 
tem to meet the requirements of the service. 

A different value for the first factor is established for 
certain items of material, and these items, depending upon 
their relative importance, are placed in four general classes. 
The first class is given the highest total quantity which 
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should be on hand at all times and consists of material 
vital to the operation of the railroad, such as torpedoes, 
fuses, matérial protecting signal aspects, etc. In the 
standard stock book, containing upwards of 75,000 items, 
the total number in this class is less than 200. By this 
means there is always sufficient reserve stock to meet any 
sudden change in consumption conditions. The second 
class, in which this factor is slightly reduced, are those 
items of material important to maintenance, the shortage 
of which would seriously inconvenience the continuous 
operation of the service. The third class, constituting 
over 90 per cent of the total number carried in stock, is 
that in which the minimum quantity to be on hand at 
time of receipt of new supply, is reduced to not more 
than 15 days’ supply. The fourth class is made of those 
items which are unimportant to continuous operation and 
the actual exhaustion of this stock is not of any serious 
consequence. 

Thus, by the arrangement of an arbitrary formula ap- 
plied to classes of material of different importance, a 
central force may readily control the total stock of each 
of the items in the proper quantity necessary for the essen- 
tial operations and maintenance. 


Results of One Year’s Operation 


No doubt it will be of interest to know what such a 
departmental arrangement on a large system has accom- 
plished. The stores department, as outlined, was or- 
ganized in January, 1924, and in the period of 12 months 
following, the total inventory was reduced from $87,- 
500,000 to $64,700,000. Of course this reduction was 
not due entirely to the change in the organization, but to 
other causes, yet over 80 per cent of the reduction was 
effected through the activity of the stores department and 
the regulations it effected in the using departments. What 
may yet be accomplished will be largely due to the ma- 
chinery set up for systematic control with the further 
co-operative support of other departments. 

The Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prepared and recommended to the commis- 
sion, as stated in their ‘““Memorandum of the Amount of 
Working Capital Needed by Railways,” dated October 13, 
1922, a formula providing that the materials and supplies 
balance of railroads should represent about 10 per cent 
of their annual operating expenses. This is based upon 
an analysis of the figures of Class 1 and 2 roads and 
combined for the years 1914, 1915 and 1916. This analy- 
sis developed the fact that material balances during that 
period averaged 12.60 per cent of the annual operating 
expenses. It stated, that as material balances are drawn 
upon, to some extent, for additions and betterments, they 
generally include material consigned for specific better- 
ments not yet in place; and also generally include more 
or less obsolete or scrap material which has not been 
written down to a proper value based upon its actual use- 
fulness. It was considered that 10 per cent of the annual 
operating expenses was about what the investment in 
materials and supplies should be. 

In this connection I wish to state emphatically that in 
my opinion this is not the correct method of comparing 
two operations of this work. The best measure of com- 
parison obtainable is the actual turnover, which figures 
must be weighed and considered carefully in comparing 
roads or groups of railroad lines. However, as it is 
interesting to make comparisons, I have compiled for 
1923, the latest information obtainable of the gross rev- 
enue, expenses and material balances of the roads com- 
prising the New England Region. With this informa- 
tion, I find that material balances as of December 31, 1923, 
represented 11.11 per cent of their 1923 operating rev- 
enue and 13.33 per cent of their operating expenses of 
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that year. The same comparison for the Pennsylvania 
System as of December 31, 1924, shows material balance 
to be 9.69 per cent of the 1924 operating revenue and 
12.07 per cent of the operating expenses. 

It would seem that if 10 per cent of the annual operating 
expenses is to be the final decision of the commission as 
a measure of our material inventories, some of the roais 
which do not measure up to this standard should give seri- 
ous consideration to the problem of supplies in order to 
come within the specified requirement. A “house well in 
order” need not contemplate with great concern a require- 
ment within its performance. 


Conclusions 


Too little time has elapsed for anyone to judge the final 
plan which will be carried out in service of supply. As 
times change, plans change, but as far as we have gone, 
there is every indication that the arrangement we have 
provided for effective stores control is a simple, workable 
and efficient scheme. A good test of the plan is the frank 
statement of the users of material that the service thus 
far is more than reasonably satisfactory from their point 
of view. Certainly it is admitted by those whom we serve 
that it has approached its primary objective, namely, 
effective control, and within a reasonable degree, material 
is being supplied at the right time in accordance with 
current needs. If a reasonable control of inventory is to 
be expected in any large business, affected as it is by 
fluctuating conditions caused by good and bad times, a 
supply department becomes essential. The history of our 
country has indicated that most of the roads, and manu- 
facturers as well, have found themselves with large stocks 
of materials when coming out of a prosperous period and 
the value of these stocks has been a great burden to them 
through the dull business period immediately following. 

My experience, which covers various positions in the 
mechanical as well as the operating department, indicates 
that the primary function of effective control will not be 
obtained by leaving the entire question to the users of 
material. They cannot be consistent and at all times 
greatly concerned with the total value of stocks on hand. 
Their regular duties require too much of their attention 
to give the question of supply control the serious consid- 
eration that is necessary to secure efficient operation with 
a minimum of stock. 

It is not sufficient to say “Yes, we have a stores de- 
partment,” but it is necessary to go further and to analyze 
the restrictive nature under which such a department is 
forced to function. If the users of material are domi- 
nating the final judgment of what shall be done, further 
control must be placed in the hands of the stores depart- 
ment and greater responsibility placed upon the person 
exercising that control if the railroads are to obtain the 
maximum in control and service. 


A Butietin issued by A. W. Smallen, general suyervisor of 
safety and fire prevention of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
shows in graphic form the great decrease in the total number of 
employees, trespassers and others killed on the lines of the com- 
pany in the last 12 years. With 1913 as a basis, in which year 
423 employees, trespassers and others were killed, the chart shows 
that this number had been decreased 59.8 per cent in 1924, when 
only 170 were killed. The improvement which has been made is 


‘even more striking in the case of the employees alone. Thirty- 


seven employees were killed in 1924, a reduction of 74.8 per cent 
from the number, 147, killed in 1913. The bulletin also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that not a passenger had been killed in a train 
accident on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in the five years 
ending December 31, 1924. 
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as Eight Coufled Switcher with a Tractive Force of 60,000 Ib 


Unique Front End Arrangement on 
Powertul M.-K.-T. Switcher 


Dry pipe and branch pipes on outside of boiler—Smokebox 
airtight—T ractive force 60,000 1b. 


HEN considering the design of the eight-wheel 
switching locomotives shown in the illustrations, 
the motive power officers of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas departed somewhat from the standard 

















Application of the Front End Throttle with the Branch Pipes 
, Outside of the Smoke Box 


arrangement of the front end and created a design which 
has eliminated all possible openings into the smokebox 
through which air might enter and partially destroy the 
vacuum, and in which the various parts which are usually 
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inside of the boiler and smokebox are placed in a position 
so that inspection or repairs can be quickly and easily 
made without entering the boiler or front end. Ten of 
these switchers were recently built by the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Lima, Ohio, and have been. put. in service, 
four at Parsons, Kans., and the remaining six at Denison, 
Tex. 

These locomotives are among the heaviest eight-coupled 
switchers that have been built. A comparison between 
these locomotives and a few other heavy, eight-wheel 
switchers recently built for other roads is given in the 
table below. 


Rated trac- Steam 

Weight, tive force, Cylinders, Drivers pressure, 
Road Ib. Ib. in. in. Ib. 
a eae 244,000 60,000 26 by 28 51 190 
Belt. Ry. of Chicago. 241,600 60,000 27 by 30 57 185 
i Be ae Pesan cceesve 259,000 60,700 26 by 28 53 200 
N. Y., N. H. & H.. 245,500 60,600 3-22 by 28 57 200 
C. R. BR. of N. J... 238,500 53,400 24 by 30 55 200 
cw we Gissctscece BO 51,200 25 by 28 51 175 


The Boiler and Accessories 


The boiler has a straight top with a wide firebox which 
is 102% in. long by 72% in. wide inside. This size 
firebox provides a grate area of 51.1 sq. ft. The first 
course of the boiler is 8634 in. and the largest course, 
87-15/16 in. in outside diameter. The firebox is radial 
stayed. There are 270, 2-in. tubes and 40, 5%4-in. flues, 
15 ft. long, which give a combined heating surface of 
2,965 sq. ft. This heating surface, combined with 205 
sq. ft. provided by the firebox and 725 sq. ft. of super- 
heating surface, give a total of 3,995 sq. ft. The boiler 
pressure is 190 lb. 

The dry pipe and the branch pipes to the cylinders have 
been placed on the outside of the boiler. This arrange- 
ment has been made possible by a modification of the 
Type A superheater header and the use of the Chambers 
front end throttle, and involves a unique design of the 
smokebox shell. 

The front end is divided into two sections by a shelf 
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of steel plates riveted and welded together. This shelf 
forms a section, entirely separate from the smokebox, 
which measures 26% in. down on the vertical center line 
of the smokebox and 57% in. from the outside of the 
smokebox ring to the vertical plate in front of the super- 
heater header. Before this section is enclosed the super- 
heater header, which is designed so that the dry pipe 
connection extends through the top of the smokebox 
wrapper sheet, is bolted in place on two brackets. The 
Chambers front end throttle, from which the branch pipes 
extend down on the outside of the smokebox, to the 
cylinders, is placed in the upper section of the front end, 
in front of the stack. The sheets of the smokebox are 
cut out and two formed pieces of boiler steel are electric 
welded in place to form the recesses in which the branch 
pipes are housed. Referring to the general view of the 
locomotive, it will be noticed that a jacket has been neatly 
bolted around the branch pipes which conforms in appear- 
ance to the conventional design, in which the branch 
pipes pass through the front end sheets to the steam 


Recess for the Branch Pipe Welded in Place 


chests. The fact that the branch pipes are on the outside 
of the boiler eliminates two openings into the smokebox, 
which in many cases have been found difficult to keep air- 
tight. A further advantage of this arrangement is that 
the superheater header and throttle valve may be easily 
inspected and repaired without disturbing the drafting 
arrangement in the smokebox. 

The locomotives are equipped with Hancock H. No. 2 
injectors. Other boiler fittings include three Ashton 
3%-in. safety valves, one muffled and two open; one 
Okadee blow-off cock and blower valve, and a Hancock 
water column. The firebox is equipped with a Booth oil 
burner, and the draft pan is of Commonwealth cast steel 
design. 

Engine and Running Gear 


The dimensions of the cylinders are 26 in. by 28 in. 
The cylinders and steam chest are fitted with Hunt- 
Spiller bushings, and this material is also used for the 
valve packing rings and the piston bull rings and packing 
rings. The piston heads are of rolled steel and the piston 
rods are of carbon vanadium steel, normalized. This 
material is also used for the main and side rods. The 
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main driving boxes are equipped with the Franklin 
adjustable wedges and all the shoes and wedges are made 
of bronze. 

The Baker valve motion is used and the gears are 
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Type A Superheater Header for Outside Dry Pipe and Front 
End Throttle in Place in the Smoke Box 





controlled by the Type B Ragonnet screw reverse gear. 
The cylinders are lubricated by the Schlacks two-feed 
system. A Unit safety drawbar and wedge type radial 
buffer are used to connect the engine and tender. The 








Front End with the Upper Portion Separated from the 
Smoke Box 


draft gear is the Cardwell G-11-A, with the American 


Steel Foundries’ coupler yoke attachment. 
The air brake is the New York, No. 6-ET, with one 
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814-in. cross-compound air compressor on the left-hand 
side of the boiler. The air, oil and steam connections 
are of the McLaughlin flexible type. 


Tender 


The tender is the U-shape, level top type, mounted on 
a Commonwealth cast steel frame and carried on two four- 
wheel arch bar trucks. The 33-in. wheels are of the 
Edgewater rolled steel type. Wood, three-tip roller bear- 
ings are used on the truck. The tank has a capacity of 
8,000 gal. of water and 2,500 gal. of oil. 

Further particulars of these locomotives are given in 
the accompanying table of dimensions, weights and 


proportions. 

NS EET PC ePET TTC CT TTT TT Te TT OT TTT Te Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Type OF 1OCGMNNNINE 6ccccccccccsccccccccccscsces 0-8-0 

DED 65 snk nekebe Fed ae Kees DOeTe ek GSES REELED Switching 

Cylinders, diameter and stroke.............+.e++ 26. in. by 28 in. 

VaeIee. BERT, CHPD cccccccacccvescccsecscecseues Baker 

Valves, pletem CyGO, MBC. cccccccccccccccsccccccs 12 in. 

Weights in working order: 
TT TT Tee 244,000 Ib. 
GG 626.06 nsdeveucsshewotneceedenesd 244,000 Ib. 
TN. Scthkesaneseeeenndoneeseedeesecenataes 160,000 Ib. 

Wheel bases: 

PE ctteedhbihenhoss shee kntesarneanar 15 ft. 


ee errr 53 ft. 7% in. 


Wheels, diameter outside tires: 


De cLGnladdulchacAcceaenoaneakeuseenene 51 in. 

Boiler: 7 
BUD 66s nksberedodrevacesscocdscesesscecscnns Straight top 
 GURUUUEE 6 ix oe0n656000nd000beesennense 190 Ib. 
Dl Knipe tankssndse chhsetanddeesseeendoe46e Oil | 
Diameter, first ring, outside.............se0-- S548 in. . 
eee, BN GE WEN c ccccccocenccccoses 102% in. by 72% in. 
Tubes, number and diameter...............06. 270. 2 in. 


Flues, number and diameter..............2+00. 40, 5% in. 
Felsen ambd Geren, MGs cc cc ccc cvccccccecesees 15 ft 


BE GE bkb.d0660s 0800 bed sendecdekidtescuns 51.1 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 

PUGNEE oko ceecsccs cescccccesesseuscaeseeues 205 sq. ft. 

i Si Ce de dace nenbhhhbb sheers «Rabe ie 2,965 sq. ft. 

SNe CINIO ok cé.0'ns scovcccesavccvsesesnes 3,170 sq. ft. 

SamOeRGGS cccccccecccccosecssccscscecseses 725 sq. ft. 

Comb. evaporative and superheating........... 3,995 sq. ft. 
Tender: 

PE ctthbbawedediecscesoes teed sevencowenss U-shape 

WS GRRE coccecccccvecoecsecereseacecee 8,000 gal 


Oil—2,500 gal. 
Four-wheel arch bar 


PE GREED ccccsccccesesccsscessesceveeses 
Trucks 


General data, estimated: 


Rated tractive force, 85 per cent ............4.- 69,000 Ib. 

Cylinder horsepower (Cole)........-.-+eeeeees 2,312 hp. 
Weight proportions: 7 

Weight on drivers +- tractive force............ 4.07 

Total weight engine + cylinder hp............ 105.5 

Total weight engine + comb. heating surface... 1 


Hearing on Nickel Plate 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EARINGS on the Van Sweringen proposal for 

H unified control and operation of the New York, 

Chicago & St. Louis; Chesapeake & Ohio; 

Hocking Valley; Erie, and Pere Marquette, were begun 

before Commissioner Meyer and Director Mahaffie of the 

3ureau of Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion on April 15, after the commission had overruled a 

motion by representatives of minority stockholders of the 

Chesapeake & Ohio for an adjournment of the hearing 

pending a decision by the chancery court of the city of 

Richmond, Va., on their application for an injunction to 
prevent the lease of the C. & O. to the Nickel Plate. 

The full membership of the commission, except Com- 
missioner Woodlock, listened for an hour and a half to 
arguments on the motion, after which the decision to over- 
rule it was promptly made and the hearing begun, with 
T. C. Powell, traffic vice-president of the Erie, as the first 
witness. There was a large attendance, including not only 
executives and experts of the roads involved in the pro- 
posed merger but also counsel and officers of other roads 
directly and indirectly interested and other persons 
especially interested in the whole consolidation question. 

Arguments in favor of a postponement were made by 
Thomas F. Gay and Henry W. Anderson on the ground 
that the Chesapeake & Ohio, during the injunction pro- 
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ceedings before the Richmond court, had agreed not to 
effect the lease, even if authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, until the court has passed on the 
question of the powers of the company to make such a 
lease under its charter and the Virginia laws. It was 
contended that the court decision might render the pro- 
ceedings before the commission moot and Mr. Gay took 
the position that the road had agreed not to make the 
lease unless approved by the court, although W. A. 
Colston, general counsel for the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, said the stipulation itself showed that this was 
not the case. Mr. Colston in his reply argument said that 
the case could not be rendered moot because even if the 
Virginia court should hold the transaction to be unlawful 
under state law a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the transportation act, could make it 
lawful. Also, he said the Virginia question does not effect 
the proceeding as to the other roads involved in the ap~ 
plication for authority nor the application for authority 
to acquire control by stock ownership, and enough stock 
has been deposited to carry out the control even if a lease 
is never made. 

Representatives of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, and minority stockholders of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, were allowed to inter- 
vene in the case, in addition to those who had been allowed 
to intervene by provious orders of the commission, in- 
cluding the New York & Pennsylvania minority stock- 
holders of the C. & O., and the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. 

In opening the testimony Mr. Colston filed for the 
record copies of the resolutions of the stockholders of the 
various companies in favor of the plan and also letters 
written to the Interstate Commerce Commission by public 
authorities approving the application. These included 
expressions of approval or of no objection from the state 
commissions of Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, New York, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin and also letters favoring 
the plan from Postmaster General New and Senator 
Watson of Indiana. 

Mr. Powell read a long statement which he illustrated 
with various maps analyzing in detail the traffic effects of 
of the proposed unification on each road and on the in- 
dustries served by the various lines. He said experience 
shows that no railroad can prosper on the business 
originating on its own rails alone and showed how the 
combination of these roads would tend to increase the 
volume and diversification of the traffic handled by them 
as well as to make available a large number of additional 
through routes with reduced mileage under a single man- 
agement in place of routes now made up of several lines 
under separate managements. He said the proposed 
system would meet the competition of all three of the 
other trunk line systems, the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central and Baltimore & Ohio, at such places as St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron, Barberton, Youngs- 
town, Jersey City and New York, and he named the 
points at which it would meet the competition of one or 
two of the other systems. This showed, he said, that the 
system would not have any monopoly and that it would 
preserve existing channels and routes of traffic by afford- 
ing ample facilities for the interchange of traffic with 
connecting lines in all directions. He pointed out that 
whereas the Pennsylvania now serves 35 cities of a 
population of 75,000 or more, having a total population 
of over 19,000,000; the New York Central 30, with a 
total of over 17,000,000; the Baltimore & Ohio 19, with a 
total of over 17,000,000; the Nickel Plate system would 
serve 28 with a population of over 17,000,000. 

Mr. Powell laid emphasis on the advantage to the 
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Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley from the in- 
creased number of outlets for the coal produced on their 
lines to result from the assistance of the other lines in the 
system, which originate very little coal, in developing 
additional markets, whereas they cannot now depend on 
the three other big systems for help where the coal pro- 
duced on the latter comes into competition with the C. & 
O. coal. The C. & O., he said, in time could increase its 
coal loading 100 per cent and yet if the process of con- 
solidation goes on it would soon be surrounded by large 
systems that have a large amount of coal of their own. 
The same facilities, he said, will assist in the distribution 
of other traffic by putting the lines on a parity at important 
gateways. Mr. Powell outlined the various routes which, 
while now available via several lines, are not developed 
because the interest of the single roads in them is so 
much less than would be that of a unified management, 
and the various connections available in all directions. 
He also discussed the traffic situation of each line to show 
how it would be improved by the combination and by the 
increased co-operation that would be afforded by lines 
that are now only connections. For example, he said the 
Erie now needs a greater proportion of westbound traffic, 
which it could get by reason of the new western outlets 
that would be afforded and that the unified system would 
provide additional routes for eastbound traffic which now 
sometimes congests the Erie line between Marion and 
Meadville. He said the Nickel Plate would be particularly 
valuable because it will open up new routes to the other 
lines which will tend to diversify their traffic. The 
movement of a larger volume of more diversified traffic, 
he said, would affect favorably the handling of export and 
import traffic, car supply, the loading of cars in return 
movement, the distribution of cost of terminal collection 
and delivery at the larger points, the development of 
freight and passenger terminals and the relations between 
the trunk lines and the short lines. 

Mr. Powell was cross-examined by Henry W. Gay and 
Albert I. Stiles, on behalf of protesting minority stock- 
holders of the Chesapeake & Ohio, who apparently tried 
to show that there is now competition between the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Nickel Plate and the Erie which 
would be reduced, that the various routes mentioned are 
available now without a lease, that in return for the 
advantages of closer relations with the other lines there 
would be the disadvantage of the loss of friendship of the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, 
and that it is proposed to lease the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to a system that will be the weakest of four large trunk 
line systems 


Rail Production Less 
in 1924 Than in 1923 


HE production of rails in the United States, 

according to statistics of the American Iron and 

Steel Institute, declined to the amount of 471,184 
gross tons during 1924 as compared with 1923. Last year 
the production totaled 2,433,332 tons, whereas the total in 
1923 was 2,904,516 tons. However, the total for 1924 is 
considerably greater than for either 1921 or 1922. The 
range of rail production from 1908 to 1924, inclusive, is 
shown in the table below. 





PRODUCTION OF RAILS BY PROCESSES, GROSS TONS, 1910-1924. 


Years Open-hearth Bessemer Rerolled* Electric Iron Total 

ee 1,751,359 1,884,442 ....-- t 230 3,636,031 
+.) Ore 1,676,923 1,053,420 91,751 462 234 3,822,790 
BUEBe cece 2,105,144 1,099,926 119.390 3,455 se 3,327,915 
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Years Open-hearth Bessemer Rerolled* Electric Iron Total 

.) 2,527,710 $17,591 155,043 2,436 +? 3,502,780 
gp Eee 1,525,851 323,897 95,169 178 eee 1,945,095 
1915..... 1,775,168 326,952 102,083 cant pa 2:204,203 
ig Tee 2,269,600 440,092 144,826 esse _ 2,854,518 
1917..... 2,292,197 533,325 118,639 eae eee 2,944,161 
4d) Se 1,945,443 494,193 101,256 eee 2,540,892 
2a eee 1,893,25€ 214,121 96,422 50 2,203,843 
1920..... 2,334,222 142,899 126,698 297 2,604,116 
1921..... 2,027,215 55,559 96,039 5 2,178,818 
1922..... 2,033,006 22,317 116,459 rer 2,171,776 
1923..... 2,738,779 25,877 139,742 118 2,904,516 
ae 2,307,533 16,069 109,730 enes 2,433,332 


*Rerolled from old steel rails. Included with Bessemer and open-heart) 
steel rails in 1910. fSmall tonnage rolled in 1910, but included with Bes 
semer and open-hearth rails for that year. 





The above table shows also that the production of 
Bessemer rail during 1924 was less than for any previous 
year, namely, 16,069 tons, an amount which is so small 
as to be virtually negligible. The production of rails as 
given above includes in addition to new rails rolled, rails 
rolled from defective rails and old rails. The total of 





PRODUCTION OF RENEWED AND REROLLED RAILS, 1916-1924 


Rerolled from new seconds, new defective rails, etc. Rolled 
Ret “Stina 


_ ——- —~—— SE from Total 
Years Open-hearth Bessemer Total old rails rerolled 
Bee seco Bee 2,149 3,860 144,826 148,686 
Beer ssce Dee 7,182 9,007 118,639 127,646 
1918 .... 13,296 19,462 32,758 101,256 134,014 
3939 ...- 1,933 5,766 7,699 96,422 104,121 
1920 .... 19,493 1,979 21,472 126,698 148,170 
1921 .... 6,525 702 7,227 96,039 103,266 
SOE sees 996 ene 996 116,459 117,455 
1923 .... 16,640 561 17,201 139,742 156,943 
1924 .... 11,325 453 1778 109,730 121,508 





renewed and rerolled rails so included is given in gross 
tons below. 

During 1923 the production of rails weighing 100 
lb. per yd. or over for the first time exceeded 1,000,000 
tons, the total being 1,465,850 tons and representing 50.5 





PRODUCTION OF RAILS, SHOWING DECREASE BY PROCESSES, 
GROSS TONS, 1923-1924. 


Ra Per Per Per 
Kinds 1923 cent 1924 cent Decrease cent 
Open-hearth ......... 2,738,779 94.29 2,307,533 94.83 431,246 15.75 
lee 25,877 0.89 16,069 0.66 9,808 37.90 
4.51 30,130 21.54 


All other ....... Line 139,860 4.82 109,730 
DD ke Ahbneaekees 2,904,516 100.00 2,433,332 100.00 471,184 16.22 





per cent of the total tonnage. The record for 1924 falls 
considerably short of this total and amounted to 1,175,581 
tons or 48.3 per cent of the total tonnage of all weights 
of rail. While the tonnage of rails weighing 85 Ib. and 
less than 100 Ib. per yd. rolled during 1924 was slightly 





PRODUCTION OF RAILS BY WEIGHT PER YARD, 1908-1924 


Under 45 45 and 85 and 100 pounds Total 

Years pounds less than 85 lessthan 100 and over gross tons 
a 183,869 687,632 1,049,514 1,921,015 
ee 255,726 1,024,856 1,743,263 3,023,845 
ae 260,709 1,275,339 2,099,983 3,636,03> 
Ss 218,758 1,067 ,696 1,536,336 2,822,790 
SR 248,672 1,118,592 1,960,651 3,327,915 
Sr *270,405 $967,313 2,265,062 3,502,780 
a eae *238,423 7309 ,865 868,104 528,703 3,945,095 
a , *254,101 #518,291 742,816 688,995 2,204,203 
. ar *295,535 +566,791 1,225,341 766,851 2,854,518 
0 ee *308,258 +882,673 989,704 763,526 2,944,161 
, ar *395,124 +665,165 888,141 592,462 2,540,892 
, Sa *263,803 $495,577 965,571 478,892 2,203,843 
a See *489,043 4433333 952,622 729,118 2,604,116 
>, *211,568 4214,936 902,748 849,566 2,178,818 
iets tae *265,541 +274,731 728,604 902,900 2,171,776 
. ae *272,794 +300,907 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 
a eae *191,046 4213,274 853,431 1,175,581 2,433,332 

* Includes rails under 50 pounds. t Includes 50 pounds and less than 


85 pounds. 





less than for 1923, it actually represents a larger propor- 
tion of the year’s tonnage than in the case of the year 
preceding. Rails of this weight represented 35.1 per cent 
of the total of 1924, as compared with 29.7 per cent in 
1923. 
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Pennsylvania Protects Against Water 
Shortage at Altoona 






Reservoir with capacity of 355 million gallons will nearly 
double capacity at road’s largest terminal 


By Charles Haydock 


Formerly Engineer, P. R. R. Water Companies, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE recently completed Tipton dam near Altoona, 

Pa., is the most important improvement to the 

Pennsylvania’s water supply system which has 

been made in the last 15 years. This dam was built by 

the Tipton Water Company, which is a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania. 

The importance of this addition to the railroad water 

supply in the Altoona district is indicated by the fact 





The Dam was Faced with Stone Masonry and Backed with 
Cyclopean Concrete 


that at the present time there are five reservoirs, holding 
+30 million gallons of water, while the new Tipton dam 
alone will store 355 million gallons of water, or 80 per 
cent of the present combined storage. As a result of 
this, the danger of a water shortage in the Altoona dis- 
trict will be greatly reduced in the future. With the new 
dam in service the total quantity of water stored in the 
district for railroad uses is 785 million gallons, or enough 
to last about 90 days without any water flowing into the 
reservoirs. 

In 1903, there occurred one of the most severe 
droughts ever recorded in Pennsylvania. It was almost 
impossible to secure enough water to operate the railroad 
in the Altoona district, even though many water trains 
were run daily. As a result of this extreme water short- 
age, the rights of the Tipton Water Company were 
acquired and shortly after a small intake dam on Tipton 
Run and a 16-in. pipe line to Juniata were built. The 
construction of a large storage dam was contemplated 
at that time, but was later deferred, owing to the mag- 
nitude of other water supply improvements then under 
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way. The drought of 1922 emphasized the need for a 
large storage dam and the project was revived and 
promptly authorized. As authorized, the work comprised 
a main storage dam on Tipton Run, a diverting dam on 
a smaller tributary called Loup Run, and a pipe line to 
divert the water from this into the main reservoir. 


Impounds Mountain Water 


Tipton Run is one of the purest mountain streams in 
the vicinity of Altoona. The company owns 8,000 acres 
of land, comprising most of the watershed of the stream, 
and the continued purity of the stream is therefore 
assured. The watershed is almost entirely covered by 
a young growth of forest trees. Tipton is about 10 miles 
east of Altoona and the dam is being constructed at a 
point approximately 314 miles up the valley from the 
main line of the railroad. The drainage area of Tipton 
Run at the site of the dam is 8.2 sq. mi., and of Loup 
Run at the site of the intake dam, 3.2 sq. mi., so that 





Seepage Under the Dam was Prevented by Constructing a 
Cut-off Wall in a Trench and by Grouting 


by means of this dam it will be possible to impound the 
water flowing from a total of 11.4 sq. mi. 

The first step was to remove all the soil and loose rock 
from the site. The solid rock was then excavated for a 
depth of several feet in order to give a proper foundation 
in solid rock. A wide trench was excavated near the 
downstream face, and the main body of the dam was built 
into this trench or key. To reduce further the danger of 
leakage occurring under the dam, a cut-off trench 5 ft. 
wide and 15 ft. deep was excavated in the solid rock at 
the upstream toe. This was done by using a channeling 
machine to make a cut along the downstream face of the 
trench. After the channel was cut, holes were drilled a 
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few feet upstream and the rock blasted out in the ordi- 
nary manner. In this way the cut-off trench excavation 
was made without danger of opening up seams in the 
rock by the force of the blasting. 


Preparing the Foundation 


In order to start work on the body of the dam the 
foundation was prepared for the full width at the bottom 
and, in addition, all material down to bed rock was re- 
moved for some distance downstream from the main 
dam. At the lower end, a low concrete wall was built 
across the valley and the natural rock was protected by 
masonry paving to form a stilling pool four feet deep 
where water and ice passing over the dam may fall and 
their force be broken without possibility of damaging 
the dam and also so that the water may be started down- 
stream uniformly without eroding the channel. 

In the bottom of the cut-off trench a series of holes 
were drilled 10 ft. apart and 20 ft. deep. Pure cement 
grout was then pumped into these holes until all the 
crevices in the undisturbed rock foundation were filled, 
and it was impossible to force in any more grout. The 
effect of this grouting is to extend an impervious curtain 





A View of the Dam from the Down-Stream Side 


into the undisturbed rocks to at least the depth of the drill 
holes. In some places, by reason of the depth of the 
excavation for the main dam, the depth of the cut-off 
and the depth of the drill holes, it is believed the valley 
has been sealed against the possibility of water flowing 
through the rocks for a depth of 50 ft. below the natural 
surface of the ground. 


Building the Dam 


After the masonry paving for the stilling pool had 
been laid and the two trenches filled it was possible to 
proceed with the construction of the main body of the 
dam. Below the ground line, concrete alone was used. 
Above the ground line, the exposed faces of the dam 
were built of rubble masonry. The stone comprising 
this masonry was of the largest size which could be 
handled by the equipment. 

To start the main dam, concrete was deposited in 
forms up to the ground level. Above this point the 
rubble masonry facing was laid in courses approximately 
three feet high. In many instances this was a single 
stone, and some of the stones were as much as eight 
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feet long. This masonry was laid with mortar joints in 
the customary manner. After these walls had been built 
the intervening space, comprising the body of the dam, 
was filled to the top of the course with cyclopean con- 
crete. The top of the dam is a coping composed of pre- 
cast blocks of reinforced concrete. The center of the dam 
contains a spillway section 150 ft. long and 4 ft. lower 
than the rest of the dam. 

Provision was made in building the Tipton dam to 
take water at three different levels. This was done by 
building a vertical 24-in. pipe in the masonry with out- 
lets on the upstream face. These outlets are controlled 
by sluice gates and protected by heavy racks, in order 
to keep debris out of the line. 

The gate house, which contains the controlling valves, 
is located a short distance below the main dam and is 
built of the same stone as the dam. The valves and 
other required equipmént are in the basement, while the 
upper portion of the structure is for use as a store or 
tool house. The main valve controlling the blow-off 
from the reservoir is in this gate house. It is an hydraulic 
valve, operated by means of a piston, working in a 
cylinder. A large water meter was also placed in the gate 
house to measure the quantity of water withdrawn from 
the dam. 

As a part of the Tipton project, a small concrete 
intake dam was built on Loup Run, a tributary of Tipton 
Run, entering the main stream a short distance below 
the Tipton dam. This intake is a solid concrete struc- 
ture built on a substantial shale foundation. It does not 
impound much water, as its function is solely to divert 
the flow of Loup Run into a pipe line which conveys it 
around the nose of the mountain into the Tipton dam. 

The line carrying the water from the Loup Run intake 
to the Tipton dam is of reinforced concrete pipe, cast in 
eight-foot lengths and having bell and spigot joints. It 
was carefully laid to a uniform grade, so that if the water 
is shut off at the Loup Run end all of the water in the 
pipe line will drain into the Tipton dam. This concrete 
pipe line is about 4,300 ft. long and is of such a size as to 
carry practically all the flow of the run. 

The entire project was designed and carried out by 
the water company’s organization of which W. B. 
McCaleb is general superintendent. The preparation of 
the designs and the specifications was handled by the 
writer who was also in general charge of the work. The 
field work was directed by Crosby Tappan, resident engi- 
neer. J. W. Ledoux, Philadelphia, Pa., was retained as 
consulting engineer. The contractor was A. L. Anderson 
& Bros., Altoona, Pa. The total cost of the work was 
approximately $600,000. 


- - - - 
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Meeting of Transportation Division, 
A. R.A. 


No major changes in Car Service Rules found 
necessary 


American Railway Association, was held at the 

Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., on April 8, with 
an attendance of about 150 transportation officers. W. A. 
Worthington, assistant to chairman and vice-president 
of the Southern Pacific, and vice-chairman of the division, 
presided in the absence of Chairman J. J. Bernet. Ad- 
dresses were made by R. H. Aishton, president of the 
A. R. A., E. J. Pearson, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and the member of the executive com- 
mittee of the A. R. A., assigned to supervision of the 
work of the Transportation Division; Donald D. Conn, 
manager of the public relations section, Car Service 
Division; W. P. Bartel, director of the Bureau of Service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; and M. J. 
Gormley, chairman of the Car Service Division. Many 
references were made to the remarkable accomplishment 
of the railroads during the past two years in handling a 
record volume of traffic without car shortage and a large 
share of the credit for the resulting improvement of the 
relations between the railroads and the public was assigned 
to the car service officers ; emphasis was laid on the neces- 
sity for constant improvement in order that the present 
friendly attitude of the public may be maintained. 

Mr. Worthington, in opening the meeting, said that 
railroad conditions have apparently become stabilized on 
the basis of high prices and wages and moderate rates 
and that this makes it necessary for railway officers to be 
constantly on the alert for ways of increasing the efficiency 
and economy of operation. As the railways have never 
yet at the same time or for a whole year attained the 
objectives of 30 miles per car per day, 30 tons per car, 
and 30 per cent empty car mileage, they still have a mark 
to aim at and a large share of the responsibility rests upon 
the transportation officers. 

Mr. Aishton said he was addressing the body of men 
who in the last analysis are most responsible for the 
changed public opinion that has been brought about in the 
past two or three years. He referred to a conversation 
with a Cabinet officer at Washington who had told him 
that he had never realized the reasons for the differences 
between the farmers and the railroads until the last two 
years, when the roads always had a car ready for the 
farmer’s shipments, and that this meant more to the 
farmer than any phase of railroad transportation. To 
illustrate the fact that adequate transportation is one of 
the reasons for cheap money at this time, because capital 
is not tied up in goods for so long, he quoted a Montana 
sheep raiser who said that he formerly used to figure 
about a dollar shrinkage in each lamb sent to market, but 
that now there is no shrinkage; also the manager of a 
larger copper company who made a check on several hun- 
dred cars of ore and found that the average time required 
for transit had been reduced from 27 to 13 days, produc- 
ing a saving in interest alone that would go a long way 
toward paying the freight bill. Mr. Aishton referred to 
the fact that the railways are still earning less than a fair 
return to show that the Transportation Division and the 
railways still have a task to answer the questions bound 
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to arise, as to the economy with which railroad service is 
performed. As long as the “three thirties” remain un- 
attained, and as long as the freight claims amount to 
approximately $50,000,000, as they did last year, he said, 
opportunities are presented for the Transportation 
Division to do constructive work and make progress, and 
he expressed the opinion that the question of economy is 
to be an important one in the minds of the public and 
public officials. In conclusion he said that the public is 
going to go on demanding constant improvement on the 
part of the railroads and he emphasized that when things 
are going well is the time to look out for opportunities to 
do better. 

Mr. Conn discussed the importance of getting a better 
turnover of the capital invested in freight car equipment by 
coming nearer to filling the cars to capacity and increas- 
ing the trainload and car mileage. He also emphasized 
the necessity for constant improvement to maintain the 
favorable public opinion that the railways have recently 
enjoyed, saying that public relations work means more 
than publicity work, it means building up public con- 
fidence in the railroads in respect of adequate transporta- 
tion, wise expenditures, and rates in relation to the service 
received. He said great progress has been made in the 
last two years but that there is more to be done and he 
asked each transportation officer to do what he can toward 
building up this public confidence in his territory. 


Storedoor Delivery 


Mr. Pearson discussed various ways in which efficiency 
may be increased in switching and freight handling and 
the changes in design to fit new ideas which the transpor- 
tation department should call to the attention of the engi- 
neering departments when new freight stations or 
rearrangements of facilities are designed. He also dis- 
cussed the subject of storedoor delivery, saying that the 
public wants it, although it probably does not understand 
just what it wants, and that it is perhaps the job of the 
railroads to exercise leadership to see what may be accom- 
plished for the benefit of both the railroads and their 
patrons. The public is now paying for the trucking be- 
tween the freight house door and the door of the shipper 
or receiver, and shippers have expressed a willingness to 
continue to pay for this service if some system of accom- 
plishing it under railroad supervision can be worked out, 
without endeavoring to make it come out of a rate already 
too low. The problem in general is simple but it must 
be worked out with reference to each community involved. 
The work should be retained in the hands of those who 
are now handling it and the truck owners would receive 
advantages from working with the railroads by avoiding 
the many wasteful light movements. 

Progress would be made if shippers would agree to 
use such a service, which should be optional but with a 
requirement that it be used regularly or not at all, not 
merely used in times of bad weather or peaks. The ad- 
vantages of storedoor or delivery, Mr. Pearson said, would 
lie in substituting one transaction for the three now in- 
volved in getting a shipment from sender to consignee; 
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better service, because trucking would move normally and 
promptly and in time with less cost; the raiiroads would 
regain some freight they are now losing to the motor 
trucks ; freight houses would be more quickly cleared and 
freight house practice would be simplified. There should 
be some central office to publish monthly a list of the 
points where such a service had been arranged and the 
rates, so that it would be possible for a shipper to send 
freight to the consignee’s door in one transaction. Such 
a plan would be hailed with delight by the public and 
the railroads could win a large degree of credit if they 
could bring it about. 

Mr. Bartel gave figures showing the improvement in 
railroad service and said that the commission is now re- 
ceiving very few complaints but many commendations of 
railroad performance. He referred to his remarks at 
previous meetings in which he had urged that more atten- 
tion be paid to pre-classification of freight cars and said 
that progress had been made in this direction. He said 
the railroads should be justly proud of the service they 
have rendered but should give due credit to the co-opera- 
tion of the shippers. 

Chairman Gormley of the Car Service Division re- 
viewed the accomplishments of the past two years with 
particular reference to the satisfactory operation of the 
present Car Service Rules and the work of the Car Serv- 


ice Division. An abstract of Mr. Gormley’s paper follows: 


Observance of Car Service Rules 


By M. J. Gormley 


Chairman, Car Service Division, American Railway Association 


Very great progress has been made by the railroads 
in improving transportation, in their performance in 
handling cars under the Car Service Rules, by the estab- 
lishment of better relations with the shippers and par- 
ticularly by co-operation through the medium of the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards. The Car Service 
Division now has through this same medium, and also 
by the placing of district managers in various parts of the 
country, established the means of obtaining reasonably 
accurate forecasts of transportation requirements and are 
better equipped than ever heretofore to regulate equipment 
distribution to meet the necessities of the country from 
time to time 

When the railroads adopted their now famous Program 
of April 5, 1923, “to provide adequate transportation 
service,” the main question in their minds, and likewise 
that of the public, was—‘“Can the railroads provide ade- 
quate transportation to meet the continually growing 
needs of the country?” Subsequent events, as you know, 
have demonstrated beyond all doubt that the best trans- 
portation service in the history of the country has been 
provided in the past two years. Now the credit for this 
performance cannot be assigned to any one factor, but 
many things are responsible for it, and we believe some 
of the outstanding reasons for that remarkable perform- 
ance are: 

(1) Large capital expenditures for locomotives, cars, 
improved terminals, additional tracks, grade reductions, 
etc. 

(2) More complete co-operation among the railroads 
themselves and with the Car Service Division than ever 
before. 

(3) The most complete co-operation by the shippers 
with the railroads, and particularly through the medium 
of the Regional Advisory Boards, that ever heretofore 
existed. 

All of these things brought about more prompt hand- 
ling of equipment, and by the better observance of Car 
Service Rules resulted in better location of equipment 
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throughout the whole country and more cars on their 
owners’ rails during the past two years than ever in the 
past during any similar period. 

As to Car Service Rules observance, we have figures 
showing that of approximately twenty-one million foreign 
freight cars loaded and checked, as reported by the rail- 
roads from July, 1923, to February, 1925, 81 per cent 
were loaded in accord with the rules. During this same 
period, Car Service Division representatives checked a 
total of approximately one million foreign cars and of 
these 20.3 per cent were loaded contrary to the rules. 
This latter check includes all technical violations and no 
deductions have been made for loading cars contrary to 
the rules even when proper cars were not available. It 
has been our opinion for some time, and this is confirmed 
by the experience of the past year, that if 85 per cent of 
the loading of foreign cars on a railroad were loaded in 
accord with the rules that performance would auto- 
matically re-locate to the owners’ rails sufficient cars to 
meet their necessities and to permit of proper maintenance 
of the equipment. 

Under the automatic working of the rules, and without 
special orders of the Car Service Division as to re-location, 
we had a larger and more satisfactory westbound empty 
movement of box cars of western ownership from the 
east to the west during the year 1924, and particularly 
during the period prior to the movement of the western 
crops, than at any time in the past. This movement was 
carried on from day to day in an orderly way and clearly 
demonstrates that a proper carrying out of the rules will, 
without difficulty, insure constantly a return of sufficient 
equipment to the western roads to meet their necessities. 
This requires constant supervision on the part of the 
railroads and the Car Service Division. Shippers have 
rendered valuable assistance in regulating their own load- 
ing to carry out this general plan. The records of the 
Car Service Division are now so established that we know, 
under normal crop conditions in the west, that beginning 
not later than the first of May of each year we must have 
a westbound movement of empty cars of western owner- 
ship, day by day, equal to that of 1924 if the railroads 
are to satisfactorily meet the demand for the movement 
of the agricultural products of the west. The movement 
of the western agricultural products is one of the largest 
problems with which the Car Service Division has to 
deal, for the reason that it is a larger producing section 
than it is a terminating territory and must continually 
receive empty cars to meet the requirements in that terri- 
tory. Anything in the east or the south that interferes 
with the orderly day to day movement, either loaded or 
empty, of these western cars would very soon cause serious 
difficulty in the western territory. Our efforts, therefore. 
are continually in the direction of bringing about better 
observance of the Car Service Rules, particularly with 
respect to the western owned equipment, to insure its 
automatic daily return to the owners, either loaded or 
empty. In connection with the observance of the Car Serv- 
ice Rules, it has been established beyond any question of a 
doubt that the greatest contributing factor to the success 
of the grain movement in the west is the observance of 
Junction Rule 2 at the grain terminals. During several 
years of the past, when grain arrived at a terminal on 
one line and was delivered to a connecting line for unload- 
ing, the cars were absorbed by the receiving line and not 
returned, as they should be, to the delivering line. There 
was a very greatly improved performance in this respect 
during the year 1924 and in fact in some terminals it was 
almost 100 per cent. We have a record of three adjoin- 
ing western terminals where, during the months of 
August, September, and October, 45,000 carloads of grain 
were handled in and out of the terminals and approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of it moved out over lines that did not 
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bring in the grain, leaving an opportunity for the misuse 
of the owners’ equipment. The facts are that in the move- 
ment of this 45,000 cars of grain only 238 cars were not 
returned to the delivering lines, which insured a con- 
tinuous supply of empty equipment from these terminals 
for return to the loading territory. 

Let us consider what might have happened if the rules 
were not observed in this manner and if the cars when 
delivered to connections were loaded out by them instead 
of being returned to their owners. This would scatter 
the cars that were accumulated for the grain movement 
all over the country and they would have largely gone 
into the movement of other lines of traffic not requiring 
that class of car and there would consequently have been 
a shortage in the grain territory. I cite this example 
to show the extreme importance from the standpoint of 
the grain shippers of carrying out the rules in the grain 
terminals. We might add that we had several cases 
where the wrong cars were spotted for loading and the 
grain concerns themselves refused to load them, knowing 
that by doing so they would deprive the country elevators 
of that equipment. The grain handling people at all the 
terminals took a very active interest in this matter last 
year. The railroads, having established the adequacy of 
equipment, and with the co-operation of the shippers, 
continually improving observance of Car Service Rules, 
we believe it is essential and the duty of the Car Service 
Division to bring about the most complete compliance 
possible with Car Service Rule No. 1, particularly as it 
applies in a territory where there is loading at all times 
to or in the direction of the owning lines. This condition 
exists with respect to the loading from the south or south- 
west and the west to the eastern territory and as applied 
to eastern owned equipment, there being always a neces- 
sity for an empty movement of equipment from the east 
and the south to the west. It is not practicable or desir- 
able to attempt to restrict the westbound empty movement 
from those territories. 

The failure to comply with Car Service Rule No. 1 
from the producing territories to the consuming territories 
in the direction of the heavy loaded movement we have 
not considered very serious, but at the same time we know 
it to be of sufficient importance to attempt, by the use of 
restricting orders of the Car Service Division, to bring 
about a more intensive application of Rule No. 1. These 
restrictive orders have been in effect for a considerable 
period in the south, the southwest, and the west and the 
record, in our opinion, now shows that this has not im- 
posed any undue burden on any railroad and, in fact, 
indicates that in all districts covered by the orders the 
railroads have on their lines less of what are known as 
the Eastern and Allegheny box cars during the period 
these orders were in effect than during the previous year 
when they were not in effect. This, we believe, indicates 
that this class of equipment, due to the restrictive orders, 
has received special attention in loading, with the result 
that the cars have been disposed of more promptly to their 
owners under load than they have heretofore if they had 
been moved empty. As these orders are better under- 
stood the performance thereunder is improving. In cer- 
tain districts we have found it advisable, due to the trend 
of traffic, to make some modifications with respect to the 
home route feature and these modifications will be ex- 
tended as investigation and records show the necessity 
therefor. The arrangement is working out with the 
greatest satisfaction and we believe it will only be a 
question of a short time that this principle of a greater 
compliance with Car Service Rule 1 will be so well estab- 
lished with the subordinate officers, agents, and others, 
as well as the executives, that we will see in the not far 
distant future an almost ideal situation from every stand- 
point in the handling of cars in this country. All that 
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is required to bring this about is constant supervision 
and investigation as to the necessities in the various terri- 
tories on the part of the individual railroads and the Car 
Service Division. 

The reports of the various committees were received 
and approved with very little discussion. The report of 
the General Committee, C. W. Crawford, chairman, said 
that during the past year it had approved the applications 
of 23 roads for admission to the Car Service and Per 
Diem Agreement, rejected the application of one road, 
and recommended the suspension from the agreement of 
one road. 

Upon request of the roads directly concerned, joint 
checks of the records have been made under the super- 
vision of the General Committee at 20 points, to deter- 
mine the average time required by each road to handle 
cars in switching service and fix the reclaim at the figure 
determined by such check. 

The general effect of these checks has been a reduction 
in the reclaim previously allowed, which indicates that 
there has been a general improvement in the time required 
to handle cars in switching service. In addition thereto, 
the committee has supervised a check of the records of 
17 industrially controlled switching railroads, which are 
subscribers to the Car Service and Per Diem Agreement, 
and in each case, the reclaim has been fixed at the actual 
figure determined by the check. 

In its last report the committee alluded to a study which 
was being made of the application of the Birmingham 
Southern Rules where such rules had been prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in lieu of the 
previous per diem and reclaim arrangement. As a result 
of this study and in the light of actual experience under 
these rules, after obtaining the views of the interested 
trunk line carriers, the General Committee recommended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission reopen the 
cases in which these rules had been established, rescind 
the orders entered therein and require those roads which 
have been found to be common carriers to make settle- 
ment for the use and detention of foreign cars in accord- 
ance with the Code of Per Diem Rules. As there was 
an unwillingness on the part of the commission to treat 
this recommendation as a sufficient basis for general action 
and reopen the cases on its own motion, the committee 
has recommended that the interested trunk line carriers 
proceed to file formal petitions in order to bring about 
the desired results. 

While the so-called Birmingham Southern Rules were 
originally intended by the commission to take the place 
of the per diem and reclaim arrangement in the settle- 
ment for car hire with industrially controlled switching 
railroads, a number of short line railroads, not industrially 
controlled, have sought the application of these rules in 
complaints filed with the commission. Several hearings 
have already been held at which the committee was repre- 
sented and presented testimony in support of maintaining 
the per diem rules, and until these cases are decided, the 
committee emphasizes the importance of all members of 
the association adhering strictly to the provisions of Per 
Diem Rule 6 in the settlement for car hire with their 
non-subscriber connections. 

The General Committee concurred in the recommenda- 
tion of the Mechanical Division that all freight car equip- 
ment be marked with maximum load limit as well as 
nominal capacity, on account of the difficulty and con- 
fusion in determining the allowable lading that may be 
placed on a car from the weight marking stencilled 
thereon, as well as from provisions of Interchange Rule 
86. The details of this method of marking are fully 
covered in the report of the Committee on Car Service 
and the General Committee has recommended to 
the board of directors that the plan be submitted to the 
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membership of the association for a vote by letter ballot. 

Circular No. 2,514 was issued February 18, 1925, re- 
questing statistics from all members relative to freight 
cars owned, cost and maintenance, for the calendar year 
1924. Sufficient replies have not yet been received to 
enable the committee to present a summary of this data 
at this time but a summary will be sent to all members 
as soon as the figures are available. 

The Committee on Car Service, J. E. Roberts, super- 
intendent transportation, Delaware & Hudson, chairman, 
reported that the conditions with respect to car handling 
during the past year have not been such as to make 
necessary or desirable major changes in the basic rules 
and practices. The committee has considered and dis- 
posed of a number of questions and controversies arising 
under the Code of Car Service Rules. 

On account of the difficulty and confusion in determin- 
ing the allowable lading that may be placed on a car from 
the weight marking stencilled thereon, as well as from 
the provisions of Interchange Rule 86, after conference 
with representatives of the Mechanical and Traffic divi- 
sions it was agreed that all freight equipment should be 
marked to show load limit as well as the nominal capacity. 
To make this plan effective a number of changes in Rule 
11 of the Code of Car Service Rules were recommended 
and approved by the vote of the meeting, as were other 
recommendations of the committee. 

On account of the lack of uniformity in the application 
of Car Service Rule 12, the committee recommended that 
the previous interpretation concerning the placing of 
advertisements, banners, etc., on the lading or stakes on 
open cars be amended to read as follows: ‘“Advertise- 
ments or banners may be applied to the lading or to 
temporary stakes necessary to secure lading; it is not 
permissible to attach such banners or advertisements to 
permanent stakes which are a part of the car or on tem- 
porary stakes supplied by shipper solely for the purpose 
of carrying advertisements or banners.” 

A change in Per Diem Rule 5 and Rule 2 of the Code 
of Switching Reclaim Rules was recommended to the end 
that intermediate switching roads may be reimbursed for 
the actual per diem accruing, with a reasonable maximum, 
on cars handled for other roads. 

The Committee on Railroad Business Mail, H. L. 
Fairfield, manager baggage and mail traffic, Illinois Cen- 
tral, chairman, reported that no questions involving any 
change in the regulations covering the handling of rail- 
road business mail have arisen since its last report. The 
attention of certain roads has been called to failures on 
the part of employees in addressing or routing mail or 
in using railroad business mail when postage should have 
been applied. In general, the handling of railroad busi- 
ness mail has become well standardized and its principles 
established. 

The Committee on Demurrage, Storage, Reconsign- 
ment and Diversion, J. F. Porterfield, general superin- 
tendent transportation, Illinois Central, chairman, reported 
that it has considered and disposed of numerous con- 
troversies and questions arising under the demurrage and 
storage rules. Upon recommendation of the committee, 
following a decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the rule governing application of demurrage 
charges at by-product coke ovens was revised and pub- 
lished to take effect on September 30, 1924. 

Request was made upon the committee by the National 
Sand & Gravel Association for an amendment to the 
rules which would provide for the exemption from de- 
murrage of empty cars placed for loading at sand and 
gravel pits and cars under load with sand or gravel at 
such pits, and for the application of distribution rules in 
lieu of demurrage rules. 

At a conference with representatives of the association, 
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the argument was put forward that shippers of these 
commodities should be treated the same as the shippers 
of coal with regard to both demurrage and car distribution 
rules. The committee rejected this request on the ground 
that there was no similarity between coal mines and sand 
and gravel pits, and there appeared to be no more reason 
why cars for loading sand and gravel should be made 
exempt from the application of demurrage charges than 
there would be to exempt a variety of other commodities, 
whereas coal mines have a rating which is a guide to the 
railroad company in furnishing cars and under which the 
shipper has no authority to order cars without limit, but 
is confined to his rating and the cars are furnished 
accordingly. 

Circular No. D II-178 was issued January 15, 1925, 
giving the following interpretations : 

“Question: A shipment is tendered for forwarding contrary to existing 
embargo, and for that reason the railroad refuses to issue bill of lading. 
Does demurrage (in addition to any demurrage that may have accrued 
prior to tender of car for forwarding) accrue while the car is being held 
for the embargo to be lifted or for other disposition by the shipper, under 
the following conditions: 

“*(a) When, at the time the empty car was furnished upon order of the 
shipper which specified the character of the shipment, consignee, route and 
destination, an embargo was in force, but the carrier failed to advise the 
shipper of the embargo. 

“Answer: No. 

““(b) When, at the time the car was furnished, the shipper did not dis- 
close the character of the shipment, consignee, route and destination, or if 
the car was appropriated by the shipper for loading without authority of the 
carrier. 

“Answer: Yes; and if the car is unloaded and released empty, no free 
time should be allowed. See Rule 6, Sections B and D. 

“In connection with the above interpretations, attention is also called to 
the provision of Per Diem Rule 16, reading as follows: 

“When a road gives notice that for any reason it cannot accept cars in 
any specified traffic, thereby laying an embargo, it should receive cars 


already loaded with such traffic on the date such notice is issued, and cars 
loaded within 48 hours thereafter.” 


It was recommended that all members of the association 
be governed accordingly. 

The committee has given consideration to an increase in 
the demurrage rates on refrigerator cars, especially during 
times of acute demand for this class of equipment, also 
to the establishment of a penalty charge which would pre- 
vent the peddling of fruits and vegetables from railroad 
cars while standing on railroad tracks. It is the opinion 
of the committee that delays to refrigerator equipment 
are objectionable regardless of the cause of detention and 
that it is unwise to penalize delays due to peddling unless 
similar delays arising from other causes are also penalized. 
The chairman of the Car Service Division conferred with 
representatives of the various fruit and vegetable shippers’ 
and receivers’ organizations and inaugurated a plan to 
secure the co-operation of shippers and receivers, with 
a view to reducing delays to refrigerator equipment to 
the lowest possible minimum. It was, therefore, decided 
to defer action on the question of increasing the demur- 
rage rates on this class of equipment until experience has 
been gained under this co-operative plan, on the under- 
standing that if it becomes necessary at a later date, to 
take further action, the question will be again considered. 

During the past year the committee has been successful 
in getting a number of roads to withdraw requests for the 
publication of individual exceptions to the uniform de- 
murrage tariff. Exceptions which tend to make the rules 
more liberal lead to demands on the part of other roads 
for similar exceptions and thus tend to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the rules. 

It is the opinion of the committee that when a road 
executes the Car Service and Per Diem Agreement, it 
obligates itself to publish the National Car Demurrage 
Rules without any exceptions, and that the publication 
of an exception to the rules is equivalent to a violation of 
the Car Service and Per Diem Agreement. 

The Committee on Freight Handling Service, F. W. B. 
Humes, superintendent stations and transfers, Eastern 
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Region, Pennsylvania, chairman, recommended a new 
resolution to supersede the rules relating to the tracing 
of shipments, “that the co-operation of shippers be secured 
through the various Regional Advisory Boards and other 
agencies, to the end that no tracers shall be started either 
by wire or mail until shipments shall have had sufficient 
time to reach destination.”” The committee has brought 
together in one pamphlet the various suggestions and 
practices that are in effect with respect to the proper 
handling of hogs, which were submitted for approval as 
recommended practice. A pamphlet was also submitted 
covering methods for inspecting, preparing and coopering 
cars for bulk grain loading and methods for releasing 
grain doors from cars and for protection of grain doors, 
which are in effect on a number of roads and represent 
what the committee believes to be the best practice. In 
view of statements submitted by the Trunk Line Freight 
Inspection Bureau showing a heavy loss of revenue 
through payment of claims on shipments of sterilized or 
processed eggs, originating at Pacific coast points, it was 
recommended that the Pacific coast lines be requested to 
establish immediately inspection at shipping points 
through the weighing and inspection department of the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 

The committee is receiving the co-operation of the 
shippers, through the various Regional Advisory Boards, 
in its efforts to secure better loading methods. It has 
requested the shippers to submit through these boards 
their suggestions for improvements in present methods 
which will be to the best interests of both carriers and 
shippers. 

Members of the association are urgently requested to 
report, wherever possible, cause of loss and damage to 
carload freight to originating lines direct or through the 
proper weighing and inspection bureaus, who are glad 
to investigate and handle each complaint with the shippers. 
The committee has taken care of and disposed of effec- 
tively and satisfactorily a number of complaints in this 
manner, without the necessity of issuing any circulars. 

The committee has under consideration the advisability 
of issuing, as recommended practice, one or more plans 
covering the affirmative loading of package freight. It 
is the committee’s view that if some standard practices 
along these lines can be generally adopted, the results will 
be very advantageous and the committee hopes to reach 
some conclusion in this matter in the near future. 

Among the subjects calling for careful consideration 
of the committee during the ensuing year, none appear 
to be more important than that of recommended practice 
in the matter of both less-carload and carload loading of 
various commodities. Considerable work has already been 
done along this line and the committee is organized to 
pursue the matter thoroughly with due consideration of 
all that is involved. 

The Committee on Records, J. D. Altimas, assistant 
general superintendent car service, Canadian Pacific, 
chairman, reported on a number of matters previously 
covered by circulars and made recommendations and sug- 
gestions relating to the application of per diem rules, etc. 

Members of the General Committee, with terms to 
expire April, 1928, were elected by letter ballot, the result 
of which was announced at the meeting, as follows: 
Eastern Territory—G. Metzman, transportation assistant 
to president, New York Central Lines; Western Territory 
—W. A. Worthington, vice-president and assistant to 
chairman, Southern Pacific; Southwestern Territory— 
J. Cannon, general manager, Missouri Pacific ; Southern 
Territory—W. S. Andrews, assistant vice-president, 
Southern. The General Committee elected W. A. Worth- 
ington vice-chairman of the division for the term expiring 
April, 1926. 
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Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

April 4, which included a holiday in many of the 

mining districts on April 1, amounted to 922,375 
cars, an increase of 60,385 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year and an increase of 26,000 
cars as compared with 1923. Grain and grain products, 
livestock and coke showed decreases as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year but coal, forest products, 
ore, merchandise and miscellaneous freight showed in- 
creases and the increase in miscellaneous freight amounted 
to 43,811 cars. Total loading of miscellaneous freight 
reach the high figure of 365,672 cars. All districts showed 
increases as compared with last year except the Central 
Western. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association follows : 


KevENvE Freicut Car LoapiInc—Weexk Enpep Saturpay, Aprit 4, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
PE Sbdeoeee chscs-scewa waseeee $224,062 $211,779 $222,224 
0 SESS ree rere ore 191,875 178,355 194,457 
EE Sy aa oe ee 41,324 34,132 35,743 
Southern ...... Liuueiee daa 157,677 138,414 139,919 
EE ery er ey 114,333 109,919 115,289 
CY CE sccckccceecnneceue 127,817 128,747 132,707 
I oc cc cas cecceaaune 65,287 60,644 56,036 
WE ED virb 6 wcdseckcccucases 307,437 299,310 304,032 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products........... 34,259 35,096 39,306 
IE le ees aac lanes nuahanws 23,853 28,590 30,230 
0 ER ee ee ee eee 131,487 123,203 164,195 
CE ditinieban decks oiicanaateke 12,079 12,300 16,076 
MEE, 5 on cc ccbancnaaeeaeas 79,661 77,491 73,825 
Dl Canine KOGerS 4s oneneeS <oee 13,110 11,837 15,346 
RN EEE io 6- si eubie'n dance eatin 262,254 251,612 234,506 
EE ode ncousicdundewasaus 365,672 321,861 322,891 
Ps: tbat hed R a tee ae eek 922,375 861,990 896,375 
OR ee Ser or ro ree 931,395 907,389 936,274 
SIE dois nn giteih nica 49k weak eavacare a 909,363 908,390 916,818 
MY éinienneiikewetcunedaake 924,149 916,762 904,116 
BN A i eine aii ah lee 930,909 929,381 905,344 
Cumulative total fourteen weeks.... 12,687,610 12,450,001 12,213,110 


The freight car surplus in the week ended March 31 
averaged 344,959 cars, an increase of 24,394 as compared 
with the previous period. This included 185,724 coal cars 
and 113,615 box cars. The Canadian roads for the same 
period had a surplus of 29,250 cars, including 25,125 box 
cars and 300 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during the 
week ended April 4 totalled 51,398 cars, a decrease from 
the previous week of 1,125 cars. Grain loadings im- 
proved in the East but declined in the West, showing a 
net loss of 663 cars. Pulpwood declined 859 cars, prac- 
tically all in the East. Pulp and paper and other forest 
products also showed decreases. Merchandise was heavier 
in the East by 419 cars and in the West by 497 cars. 
Compared with tie same week last year the total loadings 
showed a decline of 824 cars, grain being heavier by 686 
cars, merchandise by 1,000 cars and miscellaneous freight 
by 364 cars, but lumber, pulpwood and other forest prod- 


ucts showed decreases. 
Cumulative 


Total for Canada totals te date 
no 








ri —— ae 
Apr. 4 Mar.28 Apr. 5 
Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain & grain products. 6,287 6,950 5,601 90,673 110,026 
ee errr rr 2,494 2,412 2,374 31,759 30,156 
CE, <ctdscsdncwsnecens 2,465 2,631 4,001 71,251 68,410 
 xcvssssnonadesawee 275 270 249 4,408 3,690 
BO Kidcancedsaaees 3,514 3,600 3,823 41,017 46,247 
Pulpweed ..cccsccccsvess 2,933 3,792 3,799 55,623 56,186 
Pulp and paper......... 1,993 2,130 1,948 29,633 30,293 
Other forest products.... 2,548 3,082 3,080 45,369 43,777 
GE 66s5cnvesescesdeees 1,279 1,119 1,101 16,361 13,217 
Merchandise 1. c. l...... 16,322 15,406 15,322 196,878 180,349 
Miscellaneous ......«.-- 11,288 11,131 10,924 . 140,115 146,175 
Total cars loaded....... 51,398 52,523 52,222 723,087 728,526 
Total cars rec’d from 
connections .......... 33,905 34,535 34,820 467,168 489,063 





































































How the “19” Order is 
Eliminating Delay 


y Expedites Train Movements 


HIE contest on the use of the “19” train order spon- 

sored by the Railway Age brought forth a large 

number of excellent papers by operating officers 
describing ways in which the “19” order had actually aided 
the movement of traffic on their lines. The first prize of 
$125 was awarded to V. Parvin, superintendent, Ann 
Arbor, Owosso, Mich., and the second prize of $75 to 
C. H. Carter, system transportation inspector, C. R. I. 
& P., Chicago. The judges also gave special mention to 
the papers prepared by A. G. Smart, general superinten- 


Prize contest papers illustrate practical 
operating advantages gained by the use 
of this type of train order 


dent, C. B. & Q., E. R. Guye, train dispatcher, O. W. 
R. R. & N.; Leo F. Creagan, train dispatcher, U. P.; 
H. G. Duckwitz, service bureau, Illinois Central; Paul 
H. Pearson, assistant train dispatcher, B. & M.; W. T. 
Quirk, general inspector of transportation A. T. & S. F., 
G. E. Collingwood, editor, Standard Train Rules Exami- 
nations; Harris C. Cross, train dispatcher, St. L.-S. W. 
and T. I. Gibbs, rule instructor, G. T. Mr. Parvin’s paper 
with two others appeared in the Railway Age of February 
21, page 461. Mr. Carter’s paper follows: 


The “19” Order a Success on the Rock Island 


By C. H. Carter 
Assistant Transportation Inspector, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago 


More than seven months of unrestricted use of the “19” 
train-order on the Rock Island Lines has demonstrated 
its practicability. I say unrestricted, although not entirely 
so, but the restrictions that are imposed are technical and 
do not enter into the delays to trains. One of the restric- 
tions requires the use of the “31” order in non-automatic 
block territory when restricting a train at the station where 
the order is received. We have minimized the delay inci- 
dent thereto by providing a rule which permits the engine- 
man to sign the order, receive his copy, sound the restrict- 
ing signal to the train crew and execute the order. The 
conductor at the rear of the train receives his copy as the 
train moves forward. The “19” order is used for such 
restrictions in automatic block territory, the train being 
brought to a stop. 


Objections That Have Been Overcome 


We take it for granted that the accuracy in transmitting, 
repeating, understanding and executing the “19” order as 


compared with the “31” is now conceded. We are agreed 
that the train-order signal in the stop position will stop 
trains for a “19” order as effectively as for a “31” and 
that a train and engine crew will not leave a station while 
the stop signal is displayed without a clearance card show- 
ing the order numbers, if any, for their train. We have 
demonstrated that an engineman approaching a train- 
order signal in the stop position will bring his engine to a 
stop at the train-order signal unless the operator is out to 
deliver the orders. The rule mentioned in the first para- 
graph, which permits the engineman to sign “31” orders, 
acts as an automatic safeguard in bringing trains to a 
stop with the engine of such a train at the train-order 
signal. The predominating thought that seems to delay 
the adoption of the “19” order in general has to do with 
the assurance that these orders will be placed in the hands 
of the conductor and the engineman. 

Railroads that have used the “19” order in automatic 
block territory for a number of years, have conducted and 
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are still conducting tests to determine the accuracy with 
which the train dispatcher checks the order numbers 
repeated to him by the operator from the latter’s clearance 
card. These tests have developed failures on the part of 
the dispatchers. The dispatcher has encountered failures 
on the part of the operator without tests. 

The prevailing practice as I have found it, governing 
the delivery of the “19” order, is for the operator to enter 
all order numbers on a clearance card, then repeat these 
numbers to the train dispatcher, who will enter them on 
a page in his train-order book. If the dispatcher finds 
that all of the orders for that train have been repeated by 
the operator, he transmits his “OK,” the time, and either 
his, or, according to requirements, the chief train dis- 
patcher’s initials, which the operator enters on the clear- 
ance card in the place provided. In practice it has been 
found that some dispatchers will depend upon their 
memory in checking these order numbers, particularly 
when they are busy. To make an accurate check the 
dispatcher would be compelled to scrutinize the address on 
all of the uncancelled orders in the order book each time 
the operator repeats numbers to him from a clearance 
card. This is quite impracticable and for this reason, 
together with the known failures already mentioned, the 
Rock Island Train Rules Committee has tested and 
adopted for the use of the train dispatcher a loose leaf 
form on which he records the station designation, address, 
and order number of all orders. This record is made at 
the time the orders are transmitted. 


Safer Than Form “31” 


As one may expect with any new departure from cus- 
tom, this loose leaf form was not at all popular when first 
introduced, but after more than seven months’ service it 
has proved to be valuable and accurate, and is considered 
indispensable by most of our dispatchers. The method has 
this advantage over the prevailing practice: the dispatcher 
places the orders on this record at the time they are trans- 
mitted and he has his own checking system to indicate 
that he has done so. Asa result, he carries with him con- 
stantly the total outstanding orders that are to be deliv- 
ered, in compact form, for instant reference and does not 
need to refer to the train-order book and check each 
address of each order before he can “OK” a clearance 
card. This method has solved the problem of placing 
train-orders in the hands of the conductor and engineman 
and we consider it safer than the delivery of the “31” 
orders. 

In making his transfer, the dispatcher will enter on a 
new clearance leaf, all of the outstanding orders for 
delivery. The relieving dispatcher checks these orders 
at the time he reads the orders in his transfer. This places 
in front of the dispatcher who is just “sitting in” all of the 
orders to be delivered, which he may check and “OK” 
as rapidly as repeated to him by the operator. Without 
this feature, the dispatcher, after reading his transfer of 
30 or 40 orders, not having the contents of the orders 
thoroughly fixed in his memory, could not give his “OK” 
to clearance cards safely and promptly without making a 
thorough check. It is at transfer time, or immediately 
afterwards, that failures are most likely to occur. 


Advantages of the “19” Order 


The advantages that we have gained from the use of the 
“19” train-order, cannot be determined accurately in dol- 
lars and cents without an expensive system of checking, 
which would necessarily have to be done while the “31” 
order was in use. This was not done owing to the fact 
that there was no money investment involved other than 
the cost of printing the rules. Therefore, we can only 
state and claim a portion of the visible advantages that are 
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reflected in the operating statistics. These statistics reveal 
that we have increased locomotive miles and decreased the 
number of locomotives ; increased car miles and decreased 
overtime ; increased the train haul and decreased the fuel 
consumption; increased the number of “on time” trains 
and decreased damage to draft rigging and, last but not 
least, increased the interest of the men in keeping their 
trains moving. 


The Function of the Calling-On Signal 


The “19” train-order must share its popularity on our 
lines with the “calling-on” signal which was made possi- 
ble by discontinuing the use of the diagonal-yellow posi- 
tion of the train-order signal for the delivery of “19” 
train-orders and utilizing this position for a “calling-on” 


OFFICE 


DESIGNATION ADDRESS ORDER NOS. 


a Jat 


Train Dispatcher’s Loose Leaf Clearance Record 


*The blank spaces where time in figures is not shown, indicate that these 
orders have not been delivered. The dispatcher can check such orders at a 
glance. —- 

Note that order No. 9 had been issued to No. 94; order No. 10 to No. 2, 
and to No. 1. Later, the dispatcher issued order No. 12 to these three 
trains and added order No. 12 to those already recorded for those trains. 
After the dispatcher has filled in the “Time OK,” he has finished with 
that item, and is concerned only with the blank spaces as indicated by the 
arrows. When an order is annulled to a train, the dispatcher marks it with 
a circle as indicated in order No. 9, addressed to No. 94 at CM. 

In automatic block territory the Rock Island Lines do not require the 
dispatcher to check train-order numbers from the operator’s clearance card. 
The operator issues the clearance cn instructions from the dispatcher that 
there are no more orders for that train, or according to the general prac- 
tice that exists in some cases, the dispatcher tells the operator to clear a 
train, and in either case the operator will ask the dispatcher if he may 
clear them. It will be noted that at BU orders No. 11 and No. 12 were 
issued to No. 90, and that order No. 6 was added, the latter order being 
taken from the blank column showing order No. 6, addressed to eastward 
trains at BU. 

This loose leaf form is usually clamped onto a stiff back for the purpose 
of convenient handling. 


signal. We use the three-position train-order signal; 
horizontal-red for stop; diagonal-yellow for “calling-on” 
and perpendicular-green for proceed. All train-orders 
are delivered on the stop position of the train-order signal. 
The “calling-on” position is used principally on single 
track. A dispatcher desiring to advance a train beyond 
the station it is approaching, issues the necessary order for 
its movement beyond such station. He then issues an 
order addressed to the operator reading “Move on 
main track.” Should the order addressed to the approach- 
ing train contain a time limit, the order addressed to the 
operator would also contain a time limit and read “Move 
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on main track until ,” naming a time that will 
safely allow the train to make the next siding. On receipt 
of the order addressed to himself, the operator will dis- 
play the “calling-on” signal as directed. The engineman 
of the approaching train, observing this signal, answers 
it according to the rules and proceeds on the main track to 
the train-order signal where the crew of the train receives 
the helping order without stopping. The engineman’s 
answer to the signal notifies both the train crew and the 
operator that the signal has been observed. The operator 
changes the signal to stop before delivering the order. 
If a train is delayed after accepting a “calling-on” signal 
it must be protected according to Rule 99. 

This signal has proved so successful in keeping trains 
out of sidings that numerous requests have been received 
for the installation of distant electric “calling-on” signals 
at switches from which the train-order signal cannot be 
seen. The “19” train-order in conjunction with the “call- 
ing-on” has won the hearty approval of those concerned. 





Inconsistency Holds On 


There still remains with some, whose experiences of the 
past in the handling of orders proved unsuccessful, the 
conviction that the advantages are not worth the liabili- 
ties. The prevailing morale of the men who handle and 
execute orders, we should remember, has attained a much 
higher standard today than was prevalent during the 
saloon days. Our men today are reliable, alert, good citi- 
zens, progressive and are now capable of absorbing and 
executing instructions and rules that we could not have 
trusted them with in the past. Our methods of instruct- 
ing the men have improved to such a degree that we feel 
that we can entrust them with changes in train rules, be 
they ever so radical. There are railroads that balk at 
the adoption of the “19” order, yet their rules do not re- 
quire spelling of time in train-orders as they rely on fig- 
ures. There are other railroads that place no restrictions 
on the use of the “19” order, but will not permit figures 
to be used in the body of a train-order unless accompanied 
by the words that spell such numbers. 

There are three important points in connection with 
the adoption of the “19” train-order: (1) The correct 
wording of the rules governing their use; (2) Thorough 
instruction and drilling (an instructor should not finish 
with an employee until the latter can explain the rules to 
him), and (3) Safeguarding the delivery of orders. 

The “19” order injected as a part of the equipment pro- 
vided for expediting trains, would prove its value 
under conditions something like the following: A first- 
class limited train is cleared to move on time but it actually 
leaves 10 min. late. The dispatcher knows that it loses 3 
min. in the first 9 miles. If he could give a fast meat or 
stock train the advantage of this 10 min. the latter train 
would be saved a delay of 35 or 40 min. The fast freight 
may make it without the help, so he dare not speculate on 
the time the fast freight may be delayed. As a result the 
latter train does not make it, and a less important train 
or two, running against the fast freight, receives, not only 
the delay occasioned by the late passenger train, but a 
reaction from the delay to the fast freight. A “19” 
order would have avoided all of these delays. This cir- 
cumstance occurs several times daily on all sub-divisions. 

Again, the dispatcher finds that he must place a “31” 
restricting order at the last stop, addressing the fast 
freight. He is careful not to use a figure that will delay 
the train addressed. After taking coal and water and 
looking the train over, it leaves 15 min. late on the order. 
This time cannot be used to assist opposing trains unless 
the first train is stopped and delayed an additional 15 or 
20 min. in signing and delivering a “31” order. As a 
result the opposing trains must suffer a 30 or 40-min. 
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delay, when a “19” train-order would have moved them 
to a station where the only delay would have been that of 
moving in and out of a siding. 

It is true that under the “31” order, fast freight trains 
move about as well as under the “19,” except that they do 
not receive all of the time due them on limited passenger 
trains. The bulk of the delays occasioned by the “31” 
order are suffered by the inferior or less important trains. 

No doubt there are some officers who still believe that 
a train dispatcher should not be permitted to use the 
10 min. of the time that the fast passenger train was late. 
I think that this is a question which depends entirely upon 
conditions and circumstances. The fact that it should not 
be done in some instances should not justify blanket in- 
structions to train dispatchers to keep 10, 15 or 20 min. 
off the time of passenger trains. Such instructions reveal 
a lack of confidence in the train dispatcher and the train 
and engine crews, particularly the crews that are using 
the time on passenger trains. If these crews are permitted 
to run against the “on time” time-table schedules and not 
against the figures issued by the train dispatcher, they soon 
discover why the dispatcher is not giving them close 
figures and they either suffer unnecessary delay or take 
a chance. 

Every railroad has its arbitrary fast schedules, both 
passenger and freight. These particular trains are known 
to the trackmen, coal-chute men, pumpers, carmen, agents, 
operators, signalmen, switchmen and others; all of whom 
contribute somewhat towards providing a clear path for 
these important trains and each of whom has his part to 
play in the movement. The part these men play in doing 
their work well and quickly, is an exhibition of team work 
that is as interesting to the railroad man as is the 
strategy used in an athletic contest. 

I believe that the most successful movement of both 
passenger and freight trains may be found on some of 
our western lines where the “19” order is in general use. 
On such lines, the train dispatcher, instead of keeping 
10 to 20 min. off the time of a limited passenger train, is 
required to issue a wait order covering his sub-division, 
when such a train is reported late, specifying the maxi- 
mum time the train can recover. All of the freight and 
inferior trains receive a copy of this order. Should the 
limited train become later, the dispatcher runs it 10, 
15 or 20 min. late on the order, as the case may be. The 
idea is that the passenger train will recover more time 
on such an order and that the inferior trains receive the 
full benefit of the time such a train is late. It will be 
noted that the dispatcher is required to handle the trains 
in this manner. 

A train-order running a passenger train 50 min. late. 
A to D, 40 min. late, D to G, 30 min. late, G to K, and 
20 min. late, K to N, is an easy order for a train dispatcher 
to issue, but it is far from providing inferior trains with 
all of the time that is due them. They are deprived of 
10 min. at every break in time. These points are of great 
importance in contributing to economical operation on 
single track. They have been tried, tested and proved. 
Perhaps, because they do not cost anything is the reason 
they do not attract more attention. 


Tue “soils demonstration train” of the New York Central, which 
has been making a tour of the company’s lines in Pennsylvania, 
was visited by a hundred farmers on its arrival at Cherry Tree, 
Pa. on March 21. E. G. Reed, representative of the railroad 
company, with the co-operation of the state agricultural college 
makes tests of soils wherever desired, a corps of chemists traveling 
with the train. Some 80 samples of soil were. tested at Cherry 


Tree; 57 at Philipsburg and others at other places. 
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Western placed in operation a large coaling and 
sanding plant of unusual design. It is located at 
Prichard, W. Va., where through main line trains are sup- 
plied with coal, sand and water and also dump cinders. 
This coaling station is built entirely of cast-in-place 
reinforced concrete from the foundation to the peak of 


]) wes: the last week of March the Norfolk & 














The Presence of the Men Affords a Conception of the 
Massiveness of the Substructure 


the roof which is 135 ft. above the base of rail of the 
coaling tracks. The main feature of the station is an 
elevated circular reinforced concrete storage bin 55 ft. 
in diameter which has a storage capacity of 2,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and is arranged to deliver coal simul- 
taneously to locomotives on six tracks. 

Coal is received on two tracks located at one side of the 
station through the agency of duplicate track hoppers into 
which coal may be dumped from two cars at one time. 
These hoppers deliver coal to two three-ton elevating 
buckets by means of Schraeder measuring feeders which 
load the buckets to capacity automatically. There are two 
separate and distinct elevating units with a combined hoist- 
ing capacity of 150 tons of coal per hour, so arranged that 
either elevator may be used alone. This provides for the 
contingency of accident or breakdown to either machine, 
which might be caused by car couplers, stray iron or other 
foreign objects being dumped with the coal. Green sand 
is also dumped from cars by gravity and elevated in the 
same three-ton buckets. The buckets roll up the inclined 
tower on 4-in. by 4-in. by %4-in. double angle-iron tracks. 

At the dump house overhead the buckets discharge auto- 
matically into a steel hopper which is so arranged that the 
mine run coal may flow direct to the storage bins, or by 
the throwing of a by-pass gate, may pass over inclined 
steel bar screens, the oversize lumps gravitating into a 
separate compartment for the storage of lump coal, which 
is available for delivery to any one of the six tracks. The 
coal passing through the screen is stoker coal which goes 
direct to the stoker bin from which it may also be delivered 
to locomotives on any of the coaling tracks. For the de- 
livery of sand a second by-pass gate is provided to direct 
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the wet sand to a separate storage bin having a capacity 
of 75 tons of sand. 

At the bottom of the 2,000-ton bin provision has been 
made for the installation of a 30-in. by 30-in, Jeffrey 
single roll coal crusher and the addition of a short belt 
conveyor for conveying crushed mine run coal to one of 
the track hoppers for re-elevating in the event that more 
lump coal may be on hand than is required and it is 
desired to crush additional stoker coal from the lump 
coal bin. When this feature is completed the coal will 
flow to the crusher by gravity and the recrushing and 
handling features will be automatic throughout. 

The three-ton buckets are connected by one-inch 
Leschen steel hoisting cables to two automatic electric 
hoisting drums located on the ground level in the opera- 
tor’s hoist house. The hoists operate automatically, the 
40-hp. General Electric motors being controlled by a Cut- 
ler-Hammer automatic controller. The buckets are coun- 
terbalanced with 14,000-lb. concrete counterweights oper- 
ating on the back or roof of the elevating tower. 

The electric hoists are equipped with the necessary pre- 
cautionary features which automatically prevent overwind 
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A General View of the New Coaling Station 


of the elevating buckets and damage to the machinery in 


‘the event that any of the control mechanism should fail. 


Provision is also made for bringing the machinery to rest 
automatically in the event that slack cable should accumu- 
late in the, hoist house. General Electric solenoid brakes 
are provided to insure the holding of the bucket-load at 
any point in the hoisting tower if the current should be 
cut off. 

The sand-handling features are of a new type, being a 
system recently developed by the builders which entirely 
eliminates the use of sand blast piping and compressed air 
in the elevation of dry sand. The wet sand bin is equipped 
with cast iron undercut gates which deliver sand to three 




















































Beamer steam sand dryers suspended directly below. 
These dryers will dry the sand at the rate of 24 tons in 
24 hours. Under the dryers is a large hopper screen 






























which automatically screens out pebbles, chips and small 
pieces of coal and this refuse gravitates through a cast 
The dry sand 


iron pipe to a refuse pile on the ground. 
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Entirely aside from the mechanical features, this plant 
is noteworthy from the structural standpoint. The tank 
and its superstructure are supported on three reinforced 
concrete bents, comprising a total of 11 columns, the 
largest of which measures 5 ft. by 5% ft. in section. The 
entire structure, including the column footings, weighs ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons and is supported on 390 wooden 
piles. The footing for the center bent is 24 ft. wide by 
76 ft. long. The load of the superstructure is carried by 
heavy reinforced concrete girders spanning between the 
bents, the largest girder being 3 ft. 6 in. wide by 10 ft. 
4 in. deep. These girders distribute the load imposed by 
the tank floor which is 1 ft. 9 in. thick, as well as that 
from the tank walls and the interior columns which sup- 
port the sand drying and storage facilities. The walls of 
the coal bin were reinforced sufficiently to take care of the 
maximum depth of coal as well as the unbalanced 
forces resulting from the pressure when one side of 
the partition is empty and the other side is full. 

The inclined bucket tower is also of reinforced 
concrete, its design imposing a rather difficult prob- 
lem owing to the long span and the necessity 
for adequate provision for temperature 
stresses as well as those resulting 
from the direct loads. Another 
noteworthy feature is the pro- 
vision of reinforced concrete dis- 
charge chutes from the pockets 

to the coaling gates as a 
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The Sanding Facilities Are 


passes through the screen under the dryer to a 20-ton 
storage bin from which it flows by gravity to six enclosed 
moisture-proof undercut sand valves and _ telescoping 
spouts for supplying sand to engines on the six tracks. 
Substantial drip pans are provided to deflect the accumu- 
lated moisture in the wet sand at such times as the dryers 
are not in operation so that it cannot moisten the dry sand 
in the bin below. 
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Inclosed in the Coal Pocket 


motive stacks. All bolts were made removable by setting 
cast iron inserts in the concrete. 

The Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, designed 
and built the plant by contract under the direction of 
Charles Corwin, its general superintendent, and J. P. Copp, 
local superintendent. The work was under the jurisdic- 
tion of W. P. Wiltsee, chief engineer of the N. & W., 
and F. P. Turner, principal assistant engineer. 
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‘Santa Fe Has Record-Breaking Year 


Carries heaviest freight trafic—Earns $15.46 per share on 






stock and earns interest 4% times 


HE annual report of the Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe for 1924, made public on Tuesday, proves 

to be better than was expected, which is saying 
a ereat deal. It was, of course, known before the report 
was issued that net railway operating income for the year 
would exceed that of 1923, but it was not believed that 
the corporate net income available for dividends would be 
quite as large as it was in the year preceding. The final 
figures show, however, that the net income in 1924 was 
ereater, rather than less, than that of 1923. It totaled 
$42,151,807, comparing with $42,087,801 in 1923. The 
1924 net was equivalent after allowance for dividends on 
the preferred stock to $15.46 per share on the common 
stock as compared with earnings per share in 1923 of 
$15.43. The year 1924 was the sixth year in succession 
in which dividends on the common stock were earned at 
least twice, and the eighth year in the past nine in which 
that enviable result has been secured. In 1924, interest 
charges were earned 4.75 times, in 1923, 4.71 times. The 
net available for dividends in 1924 was the largest in 
the company’s history with the exception of a single year, 
1919, the second year of federal control in which there 
was net income of $43,098,658 made possible by special 
accruals of outside income totaling no less than $15,000,- 
000 and comparing with but 4 million in 1918 or with 714 
million in 1924. 


Capital Improvements 


The Santa Fe in 1924 had the largest freight business 
in its history, as expressed in either revenue tons or rev- 
enue ton-miles. The net railway operating income simi- 
larly was the largest in the company’s history and, as 
noted, the corporate net income the largest with a single 
exception, and that exception characterized by special 
conditions. These are, in the main, the distinguishing 
features of the Santa Fe’s 1924 annual report. There is, 
however, one other feature, namely, the large sums spent 
for capital improvement. The expenditures for additions 
and betterments totaled $45,940,825, divided about evenly 
hetween road and equipment. In 1923, such expenditures 
totaled $50,508,413. The capital expenditures in either 
vear lacked only a small percentage of being double the 
expenditures in any previous year or equal to those of 
any two preceding years. The size of the program is fur- 
ther indicated by the fact that annual dividends on the 
preferred and common stocks combined are approximately 
$20,000,000. The Santa Fe has been noted for putting 
back into the property slightly more than one dollar in 
improvements for each dollar paid out to stockholders in 
dividends. For the past two years, however, the propor- 
tion has not been dollar for dollar but more than two 
dollars for one. It is interesting, in this connection, to 
observe that the increase in the Santa Fe’s investment in 
road and equipment in the five years from January 1, 
1920, to December 31, 1924, has totaled $148,764,374, 
equivalent to $64 per share on the common stock out- 
standing at the present time. The increase in the invest- 
ment in road and equipment has approximated 30 millions 
annually, equivalent to over $12 per share. 


Revenues and Expenses 


. There follows a summary of the Santa Fe’s income 
account for 1924 as compared with 1923: 
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1924 1923 
Average mileage operated ..............0e00% 11,905 11,757 
Railway operating revenues.............. $235,410,952 $238,683,735 








Maintenance of way....... $36,713,084 $33,621,546 
Maintenance of equipment. . eceeeseece 52,780,856 57,605,367 
i 2,599,043 




















eee 73,590,674 
Total operating CRPOMSES. ... 26 ccc cscsccices $170,314,808 $173,076,268 
Net revenue from operations......... $65,096,144 $65,607,467 

Railway tax accruals........ ie eae 17,730,961 20,316,491 
Railway operating income......... sate steal $47,299,098 $45,178,789 

Equipment rents—Net (1 $551,912 $1,760,909 

Joint facility rents—Net Dr. 567,731 577,426 
Net railway operating income.......... $47,283,279 $46,362,272 

Other income .... are, See ae 6,653,870 7,504,269 
SE aus cad cue eee beeaae nem 53,937,149 53,866,541 

NE Ck ali tsace naw esions $11,247,995 $11,323,743 
Net income $42,151,807 $42,087,801 
Disposition of net income 

Divs. on pref. stock, 5 per cent $6,208,640 $6,208,685 

Divs. on comm. stock....... 14,525,594 13,909,245 


$21,372,359 $21,925,078 


Surplus for year carried to profit and loss.. 


*6 per cent paid from 1923 income; 6% per cent from 1924 income. 

The distinguishing feature of the foregoing table is the 
comparatively small amount of change in the one year 
as compared with the other. This is a characteristic of 
Santa Fe operations. It results principally from the vary- 
ing character of the parts of the widespread territory that 
the system serves and the unusually well diversified 
nature of its traffic. The total operating revenues in 
1924 were one per cent less than in 1923. As has already 
been noted, the road moved more freight traffic than in 
any preceding year, the net ton-miles in 1924 showing an 
increase of 4.59 per cent over 1923. The freight rev- 
enues in 1924 were slightly larger than in 1923 but the 
passenger revenues were somewhat less, due to a decrease 
of 6.45 per cent in revenue passengers one mile. The 
Santa Fe receives about one-third of its total operating 
revenues from passenger train operations. There was a 
decrease also of one per cent in operating expenses. A 
decrease of 8 per cent in maintenance of equipment and 
of about one per cent in transportation were practically 
compensated for by an increase of 9 per cent in main- 
tenance of way. The decrease in maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses resulted because expenses charged to that 
account in 1923 were high due to the cost of work inci- 
dent to catching up on the effects of the shopmen’s strike 
of 1922. One of the reasons for the decrease in trans- 
portation expenses was that whereas there was an increase 
of 4.95 per cent in ton-miles there was a decrease of 4.96 
per cent in freight train-miles. 

It will be noted that there was a substantial decrease 
in the credit equipment rent balance. There was also a 
substantial decrease in taxes, the total paid for taxes, 
$17,730,961, being $2,585,530 less than in 1923. The 
usual increase was shown in state and local taxes but fed- 
eral taxes were $3,708,517 less which resulted, presuma- 
bly, from the fact that in 1923 the Santa Fe reported on 
its tax forms a considerable portion of the net proceeds of 
its settlement with the government. However, the change 
in operating revenues and operating expenses was so 
slight that it was largely due to this decrease in taxes that 
the net operating income in 1924 was slightly in excess 
of that of 1923. 


It is probably true that there is no other railway prop- 
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erty in the United States which stands in quite the en- 
viable position of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The 
road has so many characteristics of excellence that it is 
difficult to select from them in the space of a short article. 
Among these features are its wide spread territory, its 
diversified traffic, the manner in which the system is well 
knit together with a comparative absence of non-lucrative 
branch lines, the manner in which the road has been able 
to find the money to keep its plant built up ahead of the 
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being the Milwaukee—which has a line of its own from 
Chicago to the Pacific coast. This line is now double- 
tracked practically its entire length except for those por- 
tions where paralleling lines have made such thus far un- 
necessary. ‘This is the case notably with reference to the 
mileage between, say, Hutchinson, Kan., and Belen, N, 
Mex., between which points the Santa Fe has two lines, 
one via La Junta, Col., and the other via Clovis, Tex,, 
West of Barstow the Santa Fe similarly has two lines, 
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Revenue 


Year ended Revenue Revenue Average mile, train 

June 30 Mileage _ tons carried tons, miles haul cents load 
. Se 10,961 25,034,240 7,316,270,000 292 1.007 420 
oo ee 11,136 26,093,880 8,263,466,000 317 0.974 442 
ae 11,271 31,193,939 9,245,097 ,006 316 0.929 468 
ee 11,270 35,277,697 12,058,609,000 342 0.927 498 
Year ended 

Dec. 31 
11,284 35,619,001 12,905,999,000 362 0.906 520 
ie séess Uf atc ae Te eee eee ees ese 
,  fereee 11,500 31,811,576 11,931,108,000 375 1.213 557 
se 11,584 36,850,553 12,806,129,000 348 1.316 569 
Pe 11,678 29,059,538 10,375,038,000 357 1,544 538 
1922 11,700 33,812,696 11,177,224,000 331 1.414 582 
sceces 11,782 39,683,682 12,323,632,000 311 1.350 588 
ae 11,905 40,695,205 13,080,878,000 321 1.285 647 





perton Average Average 


TOPEKA & SANTA FE—TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1914 TO 1924 


Operating Net railway Net 
car Total operat- expenses operating Non-operating corporate 
load ing revenues and taxes income income income 

18.75 $111,109,770 $78,994,919 $32,043,000 $1,362,000 $20,183,965 
19.71 111,665,587 81,588,870 34,852,000 2,303,000 24,130,862 
19.96 133,762,392 89,941,326 43,043,000 2,575,000 32,579,735 
20.66 156,179,121 106,204,203 Sucenue eseenen 39,209,073 
21.39 165,529,519 117,155,239 47,220,000 3,172,000 38,185,547 
one 187,658,223 146,961,821 44,206,000 4,311,000 28,348,433 
22.23 209,500,004 169,153,558 42,008,000 15,100,000 43,098,658 
23.12 254,249,002 216,706,280 37,380,591 9,842,116 37,634,752 
22.12 228,925,070 188,054,184 41,268,307 5,293,888 39,331,662 
21.51 225,124,544 185,299,890 40,003,402 6,723,387 34,382,371 
21.31 238,683,735 193,392,759 46,362,272 2,594,269 42,087,801 
21.87 235,410,952 188,045,769 47,283,279 6,653,870 42,151,807 

















demands upon it for transportation service and the fact 
that it has been able to carry out the continuing extensive 
program of improvements without the necessity of in- 
creasing fixed charges. Much has been said, of course, 
about the fact that the income of the Santa Fe has gone 
back into the property and not, proportionately speaking, 
to its stockholders. The recent increase in the dividend 
rate from 6 per cent to 7 per cent was a slight recogni- 
tion of this condition, and there has been much complaint 
in many quarters because, with its great prosperity, the 











one in effect a double track line to Los Angeles and the 
other extending northward to San Francisco. 

An important part of the Santa Fe System is the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, which extends south through Okla- 
homa and Texas to Galveston. A connecting line from 
Temple, Tex., reaches the main line near Clovis. There 
are lines also to Denver, Col., to El Paso, Tex., to San 
Diego, Calif., etc. 

In 1924, the system’s traffic was divided as follows: 
Products of agriculture, 23 per cent; products of ani- 
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management has allowed stockholders participation to the 
extent of only an additional one per cent in place of some 
greater amount which, it is contended, would have been 
justified by the amount of earnings. 


Mileage 


The Santa Fe operates a total of 11,905 miles of line. 
It is one of only two transcontinental carriers—the other 
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mals, 4 per cent; products of mines, 35 per cent, products 
of forests, 7 per cent, manufactures and miscellaneous, 
27 per cent and 1. c. L., 3 per cent. The interesting fea- 
ture in this connection is the comparatively large propor- 
tion of both perishable fruit traffic and wheat. The 
largest single item of traffic is refined petroleum and its 
products, which, in 1924, constituted 14 per cent of the 
system's total tonnage. Like its neighbor, the Southern 
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Pacific, the Santa Fe has been favored because it has had 
access to two very competitive oil areas, namely, the mid- 
continent fields and the newer developments in southern 
California. The traffic in petroleum is a comparatively 
new development. Even as recently as 1918, refined pe- 
troleum and its products, with the addition also of crude, 
constituted only 7 per cent of the system’s traffic. This 
means, in its essentials, that the Santa Fe has benefited 
like the neighbors of its gulf line (the Katy, Frisco, etc.) 
from the remarkable expansion due to the oil develop- 
ments of the Southwest. 

An interesting recent development in connection with 
the Santa Fe’s traffic has been the agricultural improve- 
ment of western Texas. This area, formerly devoted to 
grazing purposes, has, in recent years, been broken up 
into farms, principally in the form of 160-acre tracts. 
“This development,” says Mr. Storey, in his annual re- 
port, “is especially marked along the main line from Tex- 
ico to Lubbock and along the main line and branches 
from Canyon City south to Slaton, including the Lamesa 
branch. 

This region had excellent grain and cotton crops 
in 1924 and thus far has been free from the boll weevil, 
with a reasonable prospect that it will continue so because 
of the high altitudes, sharp cold spells in winter, and dry 
climate. Cotton does well here and is the chief single 
factor in all this activity. Lying directly west of Lubbock 
is a territory comprising about one million acres, nearly 
all good agricultural land. To open this for settlement it 
is proposed to build during 1925 a line 65 miles long to 
a point near the western border of the state and with the 
great number of settlers now going into this region this 
line should prove a good feeder to the Atchison System.” 

Much has been made in many quarters of the remarka- 
ble manner in which America’s largest public utility, 
namely, the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
anticipates the needs of the country for telephone service. 
Unfortunately, sometimes derogatory comparisons are 
made between the policy of the telephone company and 
that of some of the railroads. It is well to bear in mind 
in such comparisons as these that there are certain of the 
railroads that have excellent records with respect to keep- 
ing up with the needs of their territories. One of these is 
the Santa Fe. It was a commonplace statement before 
the war that the Santa Fe was built up to ten years ahead 
of its time. It has been thought that during the war and 
the period of federal control this ten year lead was 
substantially reduced but it is apparent from the enor- 
mous sums spent for capital improvement in the past 
two years that the former enviable situation has been re- 
stored. It was noted above that the increase in the Santa 
Fe’s investment in road and equipment in the five years 
ending December 31, 1924, was approximately $30,000,- 
000 annually and that in 1923 the amount spent for addi- 
tions and betterments was $50,000,000; in 1924, $45,- 
000,000. 

Of the improvements in recent years, the most important 
has been the double tracking of the main line. A substan- 
tial improvement was made in this respect in 1924. The 
mileage of second track at the end of the year totaled 1,596, 
being 104 miles more than at the beginning. There are 
only 120 miles of single track line remaining, except where 
— are paralleling lines, between Chicago and Los An- 
geles, 


Capital Improvements Paid For from Income 


All of the improvement program that the Santa Fe has 
carried on for the past several years has been paid for 
without the issuance of a bond or equipment trust certifi- 
cate. As a matter of fact, the Santa Fe now has out- 
standing $275,933,158 of funded debt. On this, there are 
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no important maturities until 1958 and $200,000,000 does 
not mature until 1995. The amount of funded debt has 
decreased year by year. In 1912, for instance, it amounted 
to $342,645,000. 


Decrease in Funded Debt 


Outside of the fact that the company has carried on its 
financing by means of earnings, the reason for the de- 
crease in funded debt has been largely the exchange of 
common stock for convertible bonds. At the end of 1924, 
the Santa Fe’s funded debt constituted but 44 per cent 
of its total capitalization. This funded debt has an aver- 
age rate of interest of but 4.08 per cent. The interest 
charges of 1924 totaled $11,247,995, the smallest amount 
paid for this purpose since 1906. At the present time the 
Santa Fe has outstanding $124,172,800 preferred stock 
and $232,409,500 common. Stockholders have approved, 
and the approval likewise of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been obtained, for an increase in capital 
stock of $100,000,000, but thus far there has been no in- 
dication as to the use to which this authority may be put. 
The Santa Fe continues in an unusually strong cash 
sition. Its cash balance as of December 31, 1924, totaled 
$35,558,426, which is about the normal amount. How- 
ever, of late the company has been reducing its so-called 
other investments. These were built up immediately fol- 
lowing the period of federal control and totaled in 1922 
$44,838,738 but the amount was reduced by $10,000,000 
in 1923 and by an additional amount in 1924 so that the 
balance at the end of the year was but $15,045,712. These 
other investments are largely United States Government 
bonds. 

The final indication of Santa Fe strength is the fact 
that on December 31, 1924, it had a corporate surplus 
of $274,791,025 and that this had increased from $106,- 
190,657 in a year as recent as 1916. The amount was 
made up in the form of $87,014,624 additions to prop- 
erty through income and surplus and a profit and loss 
balance of $187,419,332. 


Oil Properties 


Much has been made during the past year of the Santa 
Fe’s oil properties. There was for a time something 
which is very rare in connection with Santa Fe stock, 
namely, a speculative interest developed as the result of 
the discussion of the assets embodied in this property, 
but this was largely discounted when it was explained by 
Mr. Storey that while it was true that the Chanslor Can- 
field Midway Oil Company and the Coline Oil Com- 
pany sold a certain portion of their output commer- 
cially, it was also true that the total oil produc- 
tion of the Santa Fe subsidiaries was equal only to about 
two-thirds of the road’s total consumption of fuel oil, 
one-half of its locomotives being oil burners. It is true, 
nevertheless, that the Chanslor Canfield Midway Oil 
Company, which is owned entirely by the Santa Fe, is a 
very prosperous company and pays fairly substantial divi- 
dends which accrue to the railroad in the form of other 
income. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the management ap- 
parently prefers to consider the oil subsidiaries rather in 
the nature of a protection to the company in the matter 
of fuel supply. 





Loss AND DAMAGE freight claim payments on the Missouri 
Pacific last year were $990,379, the ratio of claim payments to 
gross freight revenue being 1.03 per cent, the lowest in the history 
of the company. The reduction in claim payments as compared 
with 1923 was $191,341, a reduction in the ratio to the gross 
freight revenue of 0.35 per cent. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville to install automatic train 
control upon its air line between Llammond and Monon, Ind., 
in liew of the installation required in the commission's order 
of June 13, 1922, but has denied the company’s petition that 
the order of January 14, 1924, requiring an installation upon 


another portion of its line be vacated. 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern recently initiated a fuel saving 
contest for enginemen and firemen which has developed con 
siderable enthusiasm, and promises to result in greatly in 
creased interest in fuel conservation, It is expected that fuel 
saving records will be broken. The contest extends through 
the month of April and the winners will be sent at the ex 
pense of the company to the annual convention of the Intet 
national Railway lFuel Association, at Chicago on May 26. 


The railroad law of New York was amended by the legis 
lature, at its recent session, by the addition to seetion 148 ol 
i chiuse authorizing railroad companies not only to lease but 
to sell their property \nother law, passed at the same session 
of the lewislature, Chapter 572, adds a new section detining the 
riehts of dissenting stockholders when a railroad is consoli 
dated, leased or sold Che law presertbes the method of 


appraisal of the value of the stock 


The American Railway Association is to hold a special ses 
sion at the Blackstone -tlotel, Chicago, on Friday. Mav 15, 
beginning at lO a, m., Central time, Secretary Ul. J. Forster 
requests members to advise whether or not they will be repre 
sented Che Car Service Division will review transportation 
conditions, ina report which will be sent in advance to mem 
bers, and the board of directors will review the doings of the 


msoctation simee the last weneral meeting. 


The United States government has filed suit in the Federal 
District Courtot Los Angeles, Cal. avast the Southern Pacific, 
the Southern Pacthe Land Company and two New York trust 
companies to recover 400 acres of land near Goffs, Cal.. which 
was granted to the railroad in 1806 as agricultural land and 
which since, tt is claimed, has been identified as mineral bear- 
ine land The land is alleged to contain gold, silver, tungsten, 
iron and other minerals and its potential value is placed at 
$3,000,000 


Signal Section Goes to West Baden 


West Baden Springs, Indiana, has been selected as the place 
for the fall meetime of the Signal Section of the American 
Railway Association; and the time is September 29 and 30 and 
October |] 


Boise on the Main Line 


The secondary main line of the Union Pacific (Oregon Short 
Line) from Orchard, Idaho, via Boise to Nampa, was completed 
and placed in operation on April 16. Boise, the capital of Idaho, 
is now for the first time on the mam line of a railway 


Favors New Port for Hudson Bay Railway 


“It is the only road in North America that has not a bonded 
debt and that has no dangerous level crossings,” said William 
R. Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture, speaking in the Canadian 
House of Commons last week in favor of the early completion of 
the Lludson Ray Railway and in favor of making Fort Churchill, 
instead of Port Nelson, the Bay terminus of the road. “An 
engineer,” he said, “would not have much of a job opening up 
Churchill, The Lord himself made Churchill and you cannot im- 


prove upon His handiwork, but no such provision was made at 
Nelson and an engineer had opportunities there. Here is Nelson 
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exposed to the sea, an uncertain channel, better, it is truce, than 
we thought it was a few years ago. The season opens up a 
little earlier at Nelson, but there are low tides, great mud 
flats, with a channel away off from dry land, with half a mile 
of steel trestling to get to it, quite a considerable quantity of 
dump to get to the steel trestling, and an artificial island at the 
end of that. Imagine that!” 


New York Central Delegates to London Congress 


The New York Central Lines will be represented at the Inter- 
national Railway Congress in London in June by the following 
officers: G, A. Hlarwood, vice-president in charge of improve- 
ments and development; I, H. Hardin, chief engineer of motive 
power and rolling stock; and C. F. Smith, general superintendent 
of passenger transportation. The names of delegates chosen so fat 
by other railroads were published in the Natlway Age of February 
28, 1925, page 528, and March 28, 1925, page 849. 


Railroad Pays Tax on Telegrams 


The legality of a tax of $15,000 levied by the federal govern. 
ment against the Missouri Pacilic for telegraph messages sent over 
the wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company between 
August, 1920, and January, 1923, was established by Judge Faris 
of the United States District Court in St. Louis on April 4. The 
tax had been paid by the railroad under protest and refund was 
sought on the ground that the railway had a reciprocal agreement 
with the telegraph company whereby transportation over the rail- 
way was exchanged for telegraph service. Judge Faris ruled that 
the railroad had received the equivalent of cash for transportation 
and should pay the usual tax of five cents on messages up to 50 
words and 10 cents on longer messages, 


C. N. R. Debt Not Included in 
Dominion Indebtedness Figures 


Canadian National Railway bonds, guaranteed by the Dominion 
government and not imecluded in the estimated national debt, were 
the subject of information tabled in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. The government figures show that these bond issues, in 
the different fiscal years, were as follows: 1920-21, $50,000,000; 
1921-22, $61,000,000; 1922-23, none ; 1923-24, $50,000,000, In addi 
tion to these, an equipment issue of $22,500,000 in 1923-24 was 
guaranteed by the government. The proceeds of guaranteed bonds 
and government loans in cash utilized by the Canadian National 
for redemption of debt due to the public were as follows: 1920-21, 
1921-22, $48,871,443.41; 1922-23, $25,275,902.04; 


ey 


inti ahead ~ 
$50,382,020.17 ; 


1923-24, $11,469,369.09, 


Marked Progress in Paving Brick Standardization 
A reduction from 66 to 4 recognized types and sizes of vitritied 
paving brick is the simplification record of the paving brick in- 
dustry in the short period of four years, as carried out by the 
Permanent Committee on Simplification of Varieties and Standards 
of Vitrified Paving Brick of the United States Department of 
Commerce At a meeting of the committee held at Washington, 
D. C, on March 20, one of the five remaining types and sizes of 
brick was eliminated, thus cutting down the recognized list to four. 
Following are the recognized types and sizes: 
Depth Width Length 
(As usually laid) 


Plain wire-cut brick. .....cccsess. 3 in. by 4 in. by 8% in. 

(Vertical Fiber Lugless) 3% in. by 4 in. by 8% in. 
Wire-cut brick (Dunn)........... 4 in. by 3% in. by 8% in. 
Repressed lug brick.............. 4 in. by 3% in. by 8% in. 


Of the total 1924 shipments, 82.1 per cent were in the four types 
and sizes now recognized by the committee. The most marked 
growth of any special variety outside of the recognized list was 
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vertical fibre (plain wire-cut) 
This size and type of brick increased from 2.2 per cent of 


the total shipments in 1922 to 4.4 per cent of the shipments in 


1924. 


It was the judgment of the committee that the experience 


during 1925 would in all probability determine the value of this 
thinner brick and that including it in the list of recognized types 
and sizes could be given careful consideration at the next meeting 


of the committee in 1926. 


State May Take Over Michigan Road 


Both houses of the legislature of the state of Michigan have 
passed a bill providing for the acquisition of the Detroit, Grand 
Hlaven & Milwaukee, which is now owned by the Grand Trunk, 


and for its operation by the state. 
of a tax dispute between the road and the state. 


This proposal has arisen out 
Under the 


original charter of the railway it was provided that taxes of the 
company should not be assessed on the valuation of the property 
but should equal 1 per cent annually on the paid-in capital stock. 


Although, as the state 


claims, 


the 


cost 


of construction 


was 


$13,437,985, the paid-in capital stock now equals only $2,517,140. 


Thus the taxes of the railway for 1923 were 
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25,171 instead of 


the $213,709 that they would have been if assessment had been 


made on the valuation of $7,500,000. 


The right to purchase the 


road is claimed through a provision in the original charter that 
the state should have the right at any time after the expiration 
of 20 years from the completion of the railway to purchase and 
hold it for the use of the state, at a price not exceeding the cost 


of construction and 14 per cent. 


The bill having been passed by both houses the next move of 
the state will be to appoint a committee to make all arrangements 


for the purchase. 


Contracts for Air Mail Service 


Postmaster General New has issued regulations governing the 
letting of contracts to transport mail by air, carrying out recent 


legislation. 


It is expected that the operation of the new law will 


place America on a par with commercial aviation abroad which 


in most cases is heavily subsidized by the government. 


Contrac- 


tors on air mail routes will be permitted to transport passengers, 
The act authorizes postage rates 


express packages, and freight. 











OPERATING 


United States 


Item 1925 


Average 
yer veal 


number of miles 
236,637.54 


Revenues 


Freieht . $336,799.840 
Passenger ..... . @ 77,566,197 
Pn: cehuoneeeseense 7,678,383 
Express seaueen 9,231,783 
All other transportation 14,490,517 


s 628,699 
797,684 
197,004 

$54,996,099 


Incidental 
joint facility—Cr..... 
joint facility—Dr..... 

Ry. operat’ revenues 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way 

and structures...... 54,923,944 
Maintenance of equip’t 101,491,536 
TEED wxtdobsetenaes 8,241,355 


173,731,479 
4.052,697 
13,916,181 


Transportation ....... 
Miscellanecus op’r’tions 
(Genera 
Transpertation for in 


vestment—Cr. ..... 802,433 
Ry. op’r'ting expeuses 355,554,759 


Net revenue from rail 
way operations 
Railway tax accruals.... 
Uneollectible ry. revenues. 
Ry. cperating income. . 
Eq'p't rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent Dr. 
OEE ctacntianne on 
Net railway operating 
WICOMIC wae ceesves 

Ratio of expenses to rev 
enues (per vent) 78.14 


99,44 1,340 
26,953,787 
12¢,273 
72,361,280 
5,900,636 


1,540,434 


64,920,210 


Average uumber of miles 


192 STEAM 


1924 


236,023.51 


b 83,394 


$252,692,475 
858 


7,758,573 
11,230,442 
14,850,886 


8,708 
1,03 
214 


949 


, pe 
»267 


183 


479,453,967 


54,419,439 
107,006,953 
7,922,077 


188,782 
3,902 
13,691 
807 
374,916 


104,537 


705 
,037 
»<0 


831 


106 


861 


ROADS, 


For 


INCLUDING 16 


THE 


REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF 
(For 


Montn or 


Eastern District 


1925 


59,490.15 


$152,452,116 


36,645,620 
2,886,434 
3,903,332 
8,452,985 
4,278,424 

347,078 
93,476 
208,872,513 


41,667,011 
10,105,135 
38,878 


27 700,067 


80.05 


a — 


1924 
59,516.01 


$162,068,242 
38,564,441 
2,922,545 
5,039,785 
8,552,380 
4,422,474 
329,877 
114,290 
221,785,454 


22,952,938 
52,287,960 
2,983,231 
91,532,707 
1,905,884 
6,116,555 


115,206 
177,664,069 
44,121,385 
9,857,486 
74,112 
34,189,787 
3,667,305 
654,181 
29,868,301 


80.11 


For Two Montus ENbDED wiTH 


COU ect sasasacs 236,601.07 236,027.32 
Revenues: 
, eee $687,401,274 $686,211,960 
ae c 166,230,100 e 175,121,282 
nT daseuveiaesacede 15,785,674 15,665,025 
Express rtieaTewkts 19,996,374 21,708,700 
All ether transportation 30,338,869 29,756,679 
Incidental .........0. 18,626,620 18,387,999 
Joint facility—-Cr.... 1,791,751 2,414,015 
Joint facility—Dr..... 418,551 422,280 
Ry. eperat’g revenues 939,752,111 948,543,380 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way 
and structures .. 111,894,779 109,769,491 
Maintenance of equip’t 209,844,361 217,337,259 
lraftie spen entes<des 16,741,086 16,015,601 
Transportation es 365,496,687 382,637,298 
Miscellaneous op'r’tions 8,406,530 8,115,227 
een 28,356,903 28,089,217 
lransportation for in 
vestment—Cr. ..... 1,452,101 1.880.986 
Ry. op'r’ting expenses 739,288,245 760,074,107 
Net revenue from rail 
Way operations , 200,463,866 188,469,273 
Railway tax accruals.... 54,256,509 51,327,818 
Uneollectible ry. revenues 271,202 369,783 
Ry. operating income 145,936,155 136,771,672 
‘q'p't rents—Dr. balance 11,959,817 10,682,715 
loint facility rents—Dr. 
valance éevewnaneds 3.230.372 3,079,112 
Net railway operating 
Re 130,745,966 123,009,845 
Ratio of expenses to rev- 
enues (per cent)...... 78.72 $0.13 
aTneludes $2,724,360 sleeping and parlor car 


items. 


_ ¢ Includes $5,702,212 sleeping and 
(Compiled by the Burcan of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


rerlor car 


59,491.07 


$306,842,600 
79,057,681 
5,981,867 
9,007,657 
17,516,120 
9,283,270 
9152 
201,010 
428,322,337 


7,607 
304 
6,162,718 
172,842,237 
4,042,669 
12,629,942 


235,959 
346,240,518 
82,081,819 
20,730,011 
116,284 
61,235,524 
6,153,834 


1,444,578 
53,637,112 
80.84 


surcharge. 
surcharge. 


59,516.96 


$314,163,513 
80,836,439 
5,967,024 
9.646.301 
17,113,474 
9,393,166 
714,015 
198,971 
437,634,961 


46,756,290 
105,862,585 
6,014,683 
183,157,841 
3,956,766 
12,500,246 


79,622,133 
19,986,038 
146,486 
59,489,609 
6,787,635 
1,380,099 
51,321,875 
81.81 


b Includes 





$2,605,712 sleeping 
e Includes $5,367,626 sleeping 
Subject to revision.) 


CLASS 1 STEAM ROADS IN 


Frrruary, 1925 anp 1924 


Pocahontas Region 


1925 1924 1925 
5,501.54 5,498.98 38,505.45 
$16,215,573 $16,135,017 $48,811,699 
1,773,498 1,869,272 13,131,680 
214,326 193,250 1,106,749 
178,807 233,672 1,568,283 
168,340 160,800 919,249 
229,605 304,037 1,288,107 
15,915 12,414 125,641 
1,702 1,722 36,315 
18,854,365 18,906,740 66,915,093 
2,754,508 2,525,800 8,682,708 
4,263,274 4,790,273 12,316,301 
221,472 196,206 1,583,207 
5,650,730 6,410,190 23,573,799 
92,130 83,938 619,146 
446,058 402,436 1,791,124 
22,504 17,015 139.740 
13,405,668 14,391,828 48,426,545 
5,448,697 4,514,912 18,488,548 
1,208,136 1,158,677 3,922,127 
14.776 2,194 17,069 
4,225,785 3,354,041 14,549,352 
ad 456,494 d 364,065 985,879 
106,801 103,255 41,820 
4,575,478 3,614,851 13,521,653 
71.10 76.12 72.37 

Freruary, 1925 anp 1924 

501.54 5,498.98 38,490.50 
$33,525,572 $31,223,207 $97,434,376 
3,784,366 3,966,966 27,395,756 
431,245 384,929 2,271,985 
475,16 469,800 3,045,098 
348,234 320,841 1,822,450 
625,100 645,255 2,671,234 
31,132 30,026 250,155 
3,660 3,716 66,111 
38,216,951 37,037,302 134,824,943 
5,280,645 4,835,087 17,798,991 
9,154,828 9,469.249 25,946,061 
444,127 399,205 3,130,857 
11,927,833 12,852,449 48,868,313 
179,539 165,636 1,167,874 
915,474 821,623 3,652,706 
43,487 31,712 282,195 
27,858,959 28,511,537 100,282,607 
11,357,962 8,525,765 34,542,336 
2.435,445 2,315,385 7,667,144 
18,412 3,544 30,879 
8.904,135 6.206.836 26,844,322 
d 883,875 d 693,497 1,681,615 
199,920 212,704 189,432 
9,588,990 6,687,629 24,973,275 
71.04 76.98 74.38 


THE 
SwITCHING AND TERMINAL CoMPANIES) 


Southern Region 


1924 
38,337.90 


$50,178,595 
13,146,937 
1,996,803 
1,525,716 
887,820 
1,109,590 
124,809 
31,791 
68,038,479 


8,501,576 
13,048,560 
1,448,773 
24,688,365 
442,769 
1,787,510 


103,398 
49,814,155 
18,224,324 
3,504,938 

10,925 
14,708,461 

574,820 


96.343 
14,037,298 


73.21 


17,141,053 
26,813,908 
2,987,860 
50,345,306 
890,340 
3,647,439 


214,937 
101,610,969 


32,028,912 
6,692,475 
28.466 
25,307,971 
939,673 
211,794 
24,165,504 


76.03 


and parlor car surcharge. d 
and parlor car surcharge. 


UNITED 


STATES 


Western District 





1925 
133,140.40 


$119,320,452 
26,015,399 
3,470,874 
3,581,361 
4,949,943 
2,772,560 
309,050 
65,511 
160,354,128 


19,758,348 
35,568,732 
3,379,845 
61,375,067 
1,463,653 
5,470,730 


499,331 
126,517,044 


33,837,084 
11,718,389 
55,550 
22,063,145 
2,227,672 


712,461 
19,123,012 


78.90 


133,117.96 


$249,598,926 
55,992,297 
7,100,577 
7,468,457 
10,652,065 
6,047,016 
676,312 
147,770 
337,387,880 


39,677,536 
73,082,168 
7,003,384 
131,858,304 
3,016,448 
11,158,781 


890,460 
264,906,161 


72,481,719 
23,423,909 
105,636 
48,952,174 
5,008,243 
1,396,442 
42,547,489 


78.52 


ray 
1924 
132,670.62 


$124,310,621 
29,814,208 
3,545,975 
4,431,269 
5,249,886 
2,872,848 
565,167 
66,680 
170,723,294 


20,439,125 
36,879,260 
3,293,867 
66,151,443 
1,469,446 
5,385,125 


572,212 
133,046,054 


37,677,240 
11,109,591 
125.775 
26,441,874 
1,686,768 


670,406 
24,084,700 
77.93 


132,672.49 


$244,018,581 
62,865,660 
7,087,468 
8,640,734 
10,590,990 
6,082,529 
1,102,162 
156,888 
340,231,236 


41,037,061 
75,191,517 
6,613,853 
136,281,702 
3,102,485 
11,110,909 


1,398,754 
271,938,773 


68,292,463 
22,333,920 
191,287 
45,767,256 
3,657,904 
1,274,515 
40,834,837 


79.93 


Deficit or other reverse 
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of not less than 10 cents an ounce or fraction thereof and provides 
that not less than four-fifths of the total postage derived may be 
paid to the contractor. 

The first step in bringing contract air mail routes into existence 
will originate with postmasters, who, by petition showing the need 
for the establishment of contract air mail routes between different 
cities, will call the attention of the Post Office Department to 
such routes. The Postmaster General after considering the peti- 
tions will advertise for bids in his discretion. 

Contractors must be American citizens and corporations must 
furnish evidence to show that at least 75 per cent of the com- 
pany’s stock is American owned. Only aircraft manufactured in 
the United States may be used. Location of landing fields will 
be subject to approval by local postmasters and the Post Office 
Department. Each contractor must give a bond for not less than 
$10,000 on each contract. Such land lighthouses, emergency 
landing fields, radio stations, other means of communication, and 
other aids to navigation as may be necessary for the proper navi- 
gating of aircraft of these contractors, must be provided for by 
the contractor. 


Claims Hump Yard Efficiency Championship 


The hump yard crew of the Illinois Central at Centralia, IIl., 
is not willing to agree that the performances of the hump crews 
of the Pennsylvania at Pitcairn, Pa., and of the Nashville terminal 
at Nashville, Tenn. (see Railway Age, March 28, page 851) are 
the ultimate in hump yard efficiency. The Illinois Central con- 
tenders handled 58,676 cars over the hump at Centralia within a 
two-months’ period without damage to the cars or to their 
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In the western district, however, the average in 1924 was only 
29 per cent higher than in 1911, and 46 per cent higher than in 
1917; while in the eastern district in 1924 it was 77 per cent higher 
than in 19i1 and 70 per cent higher than in 1917. In the southern 
district the average in 1924 was 50 per cent higher than in 1917. 
W. H. Finley, president of the North Western, stressed the burden 
of increased wages and taxes and of the inequitable rate structure 
in the northwest. He said wage advances will add almost 
$2,000,000 to the payroll in 1925. Taxes, he said, also are in- 
creasingly serious burdens; the North Western’s payments on 
this account had increased from $3,765,159 in 1913 to $9,348,821 
in 1924. 


C. N. R.-C. P. R. Co-operation 
Again Urged in Commons 
How closely bound up is the railway problem in Canada with 
the nation’s finances is shown by the fact that even on the Budget 
debate which has occupied the time of the House of Commons for 
two weeks there have been many extended references to the 
Canadian National and the need for economy and for elimination 
of needless duplication, as between that road and the Canadian 
Pacific. The question of the merger of those two roads, too, has 
received serious discussion. In addition to the speeches already 
quoted in the Railway Age on that subject a further contribution 
to the discussion was made last week by Andrew R. McMaster, 
a prominent Liberal member of the House from Montreal. As to 
the suggested amalgamation of the two roads, “That may be the 
proper thing to do,” said Mr. McMaster, “I should be glad to 
study it, but I say meanwhile something has to be done, and I 
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freight. The members of the hump crew are shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. Reading from left to right, the men in 
the photograph are: F. T. Gibbs (trainmaster), H. B. Oberst, 
I, R. Carter (yardmaster), G. F. Hails (yardmaster), C. F. 
Richardson, C. Rogers, Jesse Salee, Hugh Erwin, J. W. Berbaum, 
J. S. Foster, Fred Neibert, Joe Kilgore, C. R. Bousman, Anthony 
Zack, J. E. Combs, T. W. Phelps, P. A. Chandler, Roy Miller, 
Amos Sharp, A. P, Newcomb, E. P. Klamp, Otto Hasenfuss, O. 
Mosby, Buel Warren, A, C. Johnson, J. R. Copple, R. C. Thomas 


and Carl Allen. 


North Western’s Annual Meeting 


An appeal to federal courts by northwestern railways for relief 
from present freight rates, if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not grant these roads permission to make increases, is being 
considered, according to a statement by Fred W. Sargent, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Chicago & North Western at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting of that road in Chicago on April 
14. Conferences between representatives of roads in the northwest 
have already been held, according to Mr. Sargent, but no definite 
agreement has been reached. “It is my opinion,’ said Mr. 
Sargent, “that present railroad rates, particularly in the western 
territory, are confiscatory, and that railroads could very easily 
obtain relief in federal courts on that ground. Obviously it would 
serve no purpose for the North Western to act alone; but unless 
some relief is granted by the various rate commissions, it is 
likely that such action may become necessary.” In connection 
with his statement Mr. Sargent pointed out that the level of 
western rates is only 10 per cent above what it was before the 
rate increases in 1920. In the Western Trunk Line territory, he 
said, the average earnings were 1.12 cents per ton mile, compared 
with 1.36 cents in the southwest. For the United States as a 
whole, the average freight rate per ton per mile in 1924 was 51 
per cent higher than in 1911, and 56 per cent higher than in 1917. 











make this suggestion: that Hon. George P. Graham, Minister of 
Railways and Canals, should say to the heads of our two great 
railway companies—‘Gentlemen, cease useless competition, cease 
duplication of train services; find out what trains are paying you 
and then make arrangements to take off those that are not paying.’ 
I think we could save in the tens and twenties of millions of 
dollars if that policy were adopted. It will not be easy to put 
into effect, for people do not like to co-operate when they have 
been competing strongly against each other. But they have got to 
do it. We cannot allow things to go on as they are, we must 
eliminate useless duplication.” 

An interjection came from Thomas W. Caldwell, a Progressive 
member from New Brunswick: “Would the Hon. gentleman go 
so far as to suggest that railway rates be reduced until the two 
companies are compelled to do what he suggests, if they will not 
do it otherwise?” 

Mr. McMaster.—“I should not like to hold out the big stick 
before I had allowed the estimable Minister of Railways and 
Canals to emulate Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his sunny ways, which 
I think on the whole would be more likely to bring about the 
desired result than a display of force. But in all seriousness, the 
people of this country demand that economy be the watchword. 
That does not mean economy merely in little things, it means 
economy in big things and, I think, the line which I have suggested 
should be followed.” 

A lively speech on the railway question was also delivered last 
week by Roch Lanctot, one of the oldest French-Canadian mem- 
bers of the Canadian Parliament. His speech was largely devoted 
to proving that the Borden (Conservative) administration was 
more to blame for Canada’s railway troubles today than was the 
Laurier (Liberal) government. “In 1917,” said Mr. Lanctot, 
“the Borden government purchased the Canadian Northern. This 
bill was piloted by my hon. friend, the leader of the opposition 
(Mr. Meighen). Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann were well taken 
care of. After having undertaken to pay all the guarantees and 
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grants of the Dominion and provinces involved, in money and 
lands, all these said amounts, for the twenty-eight lines built by 
Mackenzie and Mann, costing more than $500,000,000, the Borden 
government, at the time of the purchase of said railways, found 
the means of having $10,000,000 paid in cash to compensate these 
gentlemen for their bankruptcy. This was equivalent to saying that 
they deserved the congratulations of parliament and the people of 
this country for having succeeded in placing a bankrupt railway 
upon the shoulders of the taxpayers of this country. 

“I think, sir, that it would be difficult to find in this country 
other railway contractors who knew how to enrich themselves so 
well with an enterprise which became bankrupt. The people of 
Canada had no such luck. 

“Owing to the fact that this purchase was made by the Borden 
government, the provinces were relieved from their guarantees to 
Mackenzie and Mann. to the amount of over $100,000,000, and, 
through this 1917 transaction, we, hailing from Quebec, have 
assumed a debt of not less than one-fourth of the above amount, 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000 to pay for the blunders of the western 
provinces which had a very small population at that time. 

“In 1920, we purchased the Grand Trunk Railway. We already 
had the Intercolonial, the Transcontinental, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and other small lines in bankruptcy, and there are still 
some throughout the country that politicians offer to the president 
of our National railways so as to add to our railway system com- 
prising 22,000 miles which we own at present, and upon which we 
lose fifty-six, sixty to eighty million dollars each year. And, all 
this without mentioning the new lines that we build here and 
there throughout the country. We have, sir, since the purchase 
of the Canadian Northern, in 1917, up to date, increased our rail- 
way debt by $582,000,000; the interest, up to this day, on this 
amount comes to $131,000,000; moreover we owe the public on 
these purchases nearly $1,000,000,000. We owned paid up rail- 
ways, previous to our first purchases, to the amount of nearly 
another $1,000,000,000, and I have no fear of misleading the House 
and the country when [ state that our railways cost us at least 
$2,500,000,000. I wonder if this state of things can last much 
longer? Mr. Speaker, I have always been opposed to this folly 
of state-ownership and I am still more than ever against this un- 
sound policy endorsed by too many of our colleagues in this 
House. ‘ 


The New York State Barge Canal is to be opened for business 
on Wednesday, April 22. There has been no trouble from 
spring freshets, but there is still much snow in the Adirondacks, 
and a long continued rain might necessitate a change in the 
date of opening. The Champlain Canal is being repaired and will 
not be opened unti] sometime in May. 


























four Train-Loads of this Virgin White Pine Were Recentiy 
Shipped Over the C. N. R. from Ontario—Destined for 
England for Use by British Admiralty 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended until 
August 31 pending investigation, schedules filed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific proposing abolition of the export rates on grain from 
Montana to Pacific coast ports. The cancellation of the export 
rate would have resulted in increases effective April 23. 


Freight Traffic in February 


The volume of freight carried by the railroads during the first 
two months this year was the greatest ever handled by them dur- 
ing any corresponding period, according to reports compiled by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

In net ton miles, it amounted to 70,560,495,000, an increase of 
two-tenths of one per cent over the corresponding period in 1924, 
which marked the previous high record, and an increase of three- 
tenths of one per cent over the same period in 1923. It also was 
an increase of 3.9 per cent over the same period in 1920. 

The Eastern district showed for the two months a decrease of 
six-tenths of one per cent, the Southern district a decrease of 0.5 
per cent, and the Western district an increase of 1.6 per cent. 

For the month of February alone freight traffic amounted to 
33,552,280,000 net ton miles, a decrease of 2,427,790,000 or 6.7 
per cent under the same month last year. This was, however, an 
increase of 2.8 per cent over February two years ago and 1.8 per 
cent over 1920. All districts reported decreases compared with 
February, 1924, the Eastern district showing a decrease of 7.2 
per cent, the Southern 5.0 per cent and the Western 6.8 per cent. 

The average daily movement per freight car in February was 
26.9 miles, a decrease of three-fifths of a mile compared with the 
same month in 1924 but an increase of 2.1 miles above that for 
February, 1923. It was also an increase of two-fifths of a mile 
above the average for January this year. 

The average load per freight car in February was 27.2 tons, 
two-fifths of a ton less than that for the same month last year and 
one ton less than in 1923. Compared with January, 1925, it was 
a decrease of four-fifths of a ton. 


Conference of Shippers and Carriers in Chicago 


A joint conference of the Chicago Shippers’ Conference Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Claim Conference Committee on April 2 at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, was attended by 200 shippers and 
railroad men. The success of a previous conference, held one year 
ago, was evidenced by the interest taken by both shippers and 
carriers and the co-operation that developed. That the carriers 
are effectively co-operating with shippers is demonstrated by 3 
report made by a representative of the Chicago & North Western 
showing that two thirds of the loss and damage claims presented 
were adjusted on the day received, while several other western 
carriers reported that 85° per cent of the claims’ presented ‘were 
adjusted in 15 days. The meeting was opened with addresses by 
H. E. Byram, recéiver of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 
C. T. ‘Bradford, manager of the traffic. department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

The subjects. treated were “The Salvage Value of Damaged 
Merchandise Returned to Shippers,” by H. C. Kramer, - traffic 
manager of the Wolff Manufacturing Corporation; “The Necessity 
of Furnishing Invoice on Parts Lost, Damaged or Destroyed,” by 
W. J. M. Lahl, traffic manager of the American Seating Company ; 
“Notations of Exceptions on Destination Freight Bills and Their 
Proper Verification,” by J. D. Collier, traffic manager of the 
Kalman Steel Company; “Supporting Documents Necessary in 
Connection with Claims for Loss or Damage,” by George A. Blair, 
general traffic manager of Wilson & Company; “Claims for Loss 
and Damage on Freight Loaded in Trap Cars by Industries,” by 
R. M. Vowels, traffic manager of Montgomery, Ward & Company; 
“The Method of Arriving at Correct Measure of Legal Liability,” 
by J. A. Brough, of Crane Company; “Claims for Shortage from 
Cars Loaded by Shippers,” by Roy W. Campbell, manager of 
traffic of the Butler Paper Corporation, and “Concealed Loss 
and Damage,” by H. D. Pixley, traffic manager of Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Company. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has suspended from April 15 and later dates 
until August 13, the operation of schedules published in tariffs of 
various individual lines and of E. B. Boyd and B,. T. Jones, 
agents, which propose to increase commodity rates on grain and 
grain products, carloads, from Chicago, Peoria, Ill., Cairo, IIL, 
St. Louis, Mo., and related points to Alliance and Ravenna, Ohio 
and other Ohio points rated with relation thereto. 


“Recognition” of Canadian Lake Line 
a Question for the Courts 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has discontinued an inves- 
tigation instituted January 8, 1923, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the facts and circumstances surrounding the establishment of 
through rail-lake-and-rail rates and routes between eastern and 
western points in the United States which are in part via Canadian 
rail lines in connection with the Northern Navigation Company, a 
Canadian-owned steamship line operating between Sarnia, Ont., 
and Duluth, Minn. The investigation was for the purpose of con- 
sidering the matter of the “recognition” of these rates and routes 
in the meaning of Section 27 of the merchant marine act of 1920, 
which prohibits the transportation of merchandise, on penalty of 
forfeiture thereof, in coastwise service between points in the 
United States, in vessels not owned by citizens of the United 
States and built and documented under the laws of the United 
States, but makes an exception of Canad’an routes “heretofore or 
hereafter recognized by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
which routes tariffs have been or shall hereafter be filed with 
said commission.” 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation and the United States 
Shipping Board had asked the commission to suspend new tariffs 
covering such routes but the commission declined and ordered the 
investigation. As a result the commission finds that the law does 
not specify what constitutes “recognition” of the routes and rates 
and says the question is one to be determined by the courts. 

The commission’s report shows that it has received tariffs and 
approved rates applying via Canadian lake lines and that shippers 
in New England, Duluth and the Twin Cities earnestly insisted 
that the continuance of these through routes in connection with 
the Northern company is of great advantage and convenience to 
them, expressing the opinion that competition between the 
Northern company and the Great Lakes Transit Corporation will 
enable them to reap some of the benefits which they hoped would 
materialize from the separation of the boat lines and the rail lines 
in 1916. But, regarding the question of recognition the decision 
says: 


Nowhere in the acts which we administer are we empowered to 
recognize one route and to deny recognition to another. The mean- 
ing and purport of recognition is nowhere stated. If the receipt 
and placing in our files of tariffs constitutes recognition, we have 
recognized these routes. If, as the Transit Corporation and the 
Shipping Board contend, something more is necessary to. constitute 
recognition, we are nowhere advised what that something more is, 
or provided with a test or criterion by which to terminate under 
what circumstances and in what cases recognition may be accorded, 
denied or revoked. 

Under section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, recognition 
by us merely operates to stay the application of the section to 
merchandise transported in such manner as otherwise to be subject 
to the penalty of forfeiture thereof. That section apparently pro- 
vides that merchandise transported over the routes here considered 
would, in the absence of recognition by us of these routes, be 
subject to forfeiture. Whether such merchandise is exempt from 
the penalty because we have recognized the routes is a question 
of fact to be determined by the court in which enforcement of that 
forfeiture may be sought. The duty of administering the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, does not rest upon us, and it is not within our 
province to construe its provisions. 


Commissioners McManamy and Aitchison disagreed with the 
majority report of the commission for its failure to give a decision 
as to whether or not it has recognized the routes,.saying that the 
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matter is left in uncertainty and will likely result in shippers fore. 
going the use of these routes because of the danger of forfeiture, 


Personnel of Commissions 


Samuel Hutchison, of Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
a member of the Missouri Public Service Commission, suc- 
ceeding R. H. Musser, whose term has expired. 


Frank P. Lannon, a member of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Colorado for four years, has been appointed chair- 
man of the commission, succeeding Grant Halderman, whose 
term has expired. Daniel S. Jones has been appointed a mem 
ber of the commission, succeeding Mr. Lannon. 


Thomas F. Woodlock, who became a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on April 1, under a recess ap- 
pointment by President Coolidge, has been assigned by the 
commission to Division 4, which handles cases on the com- 
mission’s finance docket, succeeding Commissioner Potter, re- 
signed. The division now consists of Commissioners Meyer, 
Eastman and Woodlock. For a time after Mr. Potter’s resig- 
nation Commissioner Aitchison served as a member of this 
division, but since April 2 the finance reports of the commis- 
sion issued by Division 4 have carried Mr. Woodlock’s name 


Court News 


“Lookout” Statutes Not Applicable in Actions 
Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that local statutes imposing 
duties and liabilties on railroads, such as state “lookout” statutes, 
are not applicable in an action under the federal Employers’ 
Liability Act——St. Louis S. W. v. Martin (Ark.) 262 S. W. 982. 


No Duty to Volunteer Assisting Brakeman 


The Missouri Supreme Court holds that a person assisting the 
brakemen in making up a train without authority from the assistant 
superintendent, conductor or station agent, was either a volunteer, 
licensee or trespasser, to whom the railroad owed no duty except 
not to wilfully or wantonly injure him.—Oatman v. St. L., S. W. 
(Mo.) 263 .S. W. 139. 


Conversion of Trunk by Misdelivery 


The Missouri Court of Appeals holds that delivery of a trunk 
to the wrong person is a conversion, even though the carrier after- 
wards recovers and delivers the trunk minus its contents; and in 
such a case the carrier cannot rely on the provision of the shipping 
contract limiting its liability to a stated value—Boone v. M. P. 


(Mo. App.) 263 S. W. 495. 


Duty to Prevent Overflow 


The Missouri Court of Appeals holds that where, under the state 
statute, it is a railroad’s duty to make an opening in its embank- 
ment so as to connect with a water course, the ralroad cannot 
avoid its obligation by showing that further along the water course 
has been dammed by another railroad—Seward v. Atchison, T. & 
S. F. (Mo. App.) 262 S. W. 691. 


Contributory Negligence of Guest in Automobile 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals held it reversible error in an 
action for the death of a passenger in an automobile to refuse to 
submit special issues as to contributory negligence of deceased in 
driving onto the crossing if he could with reasonable care have 
known of defects in the roadway proximately causing the injury 
—Gulf, C. & S. v. Woods (Tex. Civ. App.) 262 S. W. 229. 


Insufficient Averment of Place of Injury 
The Alabama Supreme Court holds that an averment that th« 
defendant was operating a railroad in St, Clair County, Als. 
through and near Caldwell and negligently ran a train over 
plaintiff's dog, was held too indefinite as to the place of injury ‘ 
enable the railroad to prepare its defense, and judgment for 
plaintiff was reversed—A. G. S. v. Sheffield (Ala.) 100 So. 12: 
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Locomotives 


Tue New Yorx, Cuicaco & St. Louis is inquiring for 10, 
8-wheel switching locomotives. 


Tue Mrinneapotis & St. Louis is inquiring for 20 Mikado 
type locomotives. It was reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 14 that this company had arranged for the purchase of a 
number of locomotives. 


Tue Seaspoarp Air Line has ordered 10 Mountain type and 
10 Mikado type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. This is in addition to the 20 locomotives ordered from the 
American Locomotive Company as was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 11. 


Freight Cars 


Tue STANDARD Or Company or INDIANA is inquiring for 8 
gondola cars. 


Tue ALLIs CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY is inquiring 
for 6 hopper cars. 


Tue Fruit Growers Express is inquiring for 1,200 steel under- 
frames for refrigerator cars. 


Swirt & Company has ordered 100 underframes for refrigerator 
cars, from the Bettendorf Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwaAuKee & St. PAut is inquiring for 3,000 
box cars, 1,000 automobile cars and 1,500 stock cars. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT Ste. Marie has placed 
an order with the Siems-Stembel Company for 10 milk car under- 
frames. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL RaiLWays oF CENTRAL AMERICA have 
ordered two tank cars of 4,300 gal. capacity from the Magor Car 
Corporation. 


Tue CARNEGIE STEEL CompANy has ordered 50 gondola car 
bodies from the Pressed Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of February 28. 


Tue Tipat Om Company has ordered 60 tank cars of 8,000 gal. 
capacity from the General American Tank Car Corporation. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 14. 


THe MissourtI-KANSAS-TEXAS is inquiring for. 300 hopper cars, 
30 ft. 9 in. long, of 50 tons’ capacity. The company has with- 
drawn its inquiry for 300 gondola cars, which was reported as 
part of an inquiry for 1,800 cars in the Railway Age of March 21. 


Tue Curicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has ordered from the 
American Car & Foundry Company 100 gondola car bodies. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 21. This company contemplates converting 500 coal cars to 
low-side gondola cars. 


Passenger Cars 


{HE NEWFOUNDLAND GOVERNMENT RalLways have. given an 
order to the American Car & Foundry Company for two sleeping 
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THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAUL & SAULT STE. Marie will build 
10 milk cars in its own shops at Shoreham, Minn. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of February 14. 


Iron and Steel 


THE SOUTHERN RalILway is inquiring for 200 tons of steel for 
a bridge in North Carolina. 


THe CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OuIo is inquiring for 700 tons 
of steel for a shop at Erwin, Tenn, 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL has ordered 620 tons of structural steel 
from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 512 tons of structural steel 
from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Reck Istanp & Paciric has ordered 149 tons of 
structural steel from the Hansell-Elcock Company. 


Tue Fioripa East Coast has ordered from the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Company 600 tons of steel for three bridges. 


Tue ATLANTIC CoAst LINE has ordered from the American 
Bridge Company about 300 tons of steel for four turntables. 


Tue MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS has ordered 828 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridges from the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for 500 
tons of bridge steel, this in addition to 800 tons on which bids were 
recently received. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue ILLinots CENTRAL has ordered one bucket crane, one 15-ton 
electric traveling crane, and one 5-ton hand power crane from the 
Whiting Corporation. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue READING CoMPANY has given an order to the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation for six car floats. Two of the floats 
are to be 250 ft. long and four of them 200 ft. long; all to have 
a beam of 34 ft. and a depth of 9 ft. Each float will have two 
tracks and a platform. 


Signaling 


THe Battimore & Ouro has ordered from the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company, Garwood, N. J., 266 color-position-light signals, 
for installation at various points on the Baltimore & Ohio System; 
204 high signals and 62 dwarf. 


THe First ANNUAL MEETING of the Mid-West Regional Ad- 
visory Board was held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, April 15, and 
was attended by 254 railroad representatives and 174 shippers’ 
representatives. The proceedings consisted of the usual reports of 
committees and of railroad operating officers from 45 railroads 
who told of the condition of cars, important changes in freight 
train service and anticipated car requirements. The success of 
the Mid-West meetings was shown in the number of carriers that 
now have two-day service between Chicago and the Twin Cities, 
Minnesota. The next meeting will be held at Milwaukee, Wis., on 











cars, July 15. 
LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SITUATION 
No. No. req. No. 
locomotives No. No. stored classified Per req. running Per Total req. Per 
Wate, 1924 on line serviceable serviceable repairs cent repairs cent repairs cent 
Feb: je ee ee eee 64,377 53,586 4,116 5,919 9.2 4,872 7.6 10,791 16.8 
A , DP Gktensescapeue wnat 64,363 52,805 4,648 6,128 9.5 5,430 8.4 11,558 17.9 
a iy © Akdvamineusdowcenue os 64,416 53.382 7,117 6,035 9.4 4,999 7.7 11,034 17.1 
] ( a re eee 64,538 53,209 5,424 6,175 9.6 5,154 8.0 11,329 17.6 
Fa ee een 64,384 53.118 4,849 5,927 9.2 5,339 8.3 11,266 17.5 
M EPS. vusiugeesucaanues 64,308 52,994 4,220 6,143 9.6 5,171 8.0 11,314 17.6 
OD) wand ee 64,255 52,851 4,988 6,217 9.7 5,187 8.0 11,404 17.7 
ata from Car Service Division reports. 
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The Massey Concrete Products Company, Chicago, will con- 
struct a plant at Belleville, Ont. 


The Symington Company has removed its New York office 
from the Woolworth building to 250 Park avenue. 


The Gould Coupler Company and the Gould Storage Bat- 
tery Company, Inc., on April 21, will remove their offices from 
30 East Forty-second street to 250 Park avenue, New York 
City. 

Fred C. Schreiber, representative of the Stocker-Rumely- 
Wachs Company, has resigned to become sales representative 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


Charles W. Beaver, sales manager of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, has resigned, after nearly 25 years 
of service with that company, to spend a year in travel and 
recreation. Mr. Beaver 
was born at Cuba, IIL, 
October 9, 1875. He 
attended Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, leaving to enter 
the service in the 
Spanish-American War, 
as lieutenant, United 
States Engineers. He 
entered the employ of 
the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1901. He has 
occupied the positions of 
manager of the hoist 
department, export 
manager, directing 
manager of subsidiary 
companies in Europe, 
general sales manager 
of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and vice-president 
and director of the Yale & Towne Company of London, Eng- 
land. His work has included on-the-ground experience in 23 
different countries. Mr. Beaver is a past-president of the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, having officiated 
in that position for the two years from the 1922 meeting, 
including that of 1924. He is also a past-president of the 
American Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association. 





Cc. W. Beaver 


Schuyler Merritt, vice-president of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Stamford, Conn., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors to succeed Henry R. Towne, 
deceased. Addison Boren, assistant to the president and con- 
troller, has been elected treasurer, succeeding J. H. Towne, 
who still retains the office of secretary. Gabriel S. Brown 
was elected a director. 


The Minwax Company, Inc., has removed its office from 18 
East Forty-first street to 270 Madison avenue, New York City. 
and its Chicago district office has been removed to 10 East 
Huron street, Chicago. 


The Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
remove its Pittsburgh, Pa., sales office on May 1 from the 
Fidelity building to 612 Farmers Bank Building, Fifth avenue 
and Wood street. A. J. Dreyer is district manager and M. B. 
Bradley is sales engineer at this office. 


The Railway Car Forging Company, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture iron and steel forgings, pressed steel 
parts and other metal products for car equipment. The com- 
pany has taken over the Chicago Heights, Ill, plant of the 
Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company. 
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The G. A. Gray Company is constructing a new shop nd 
office building at Evanston (Cincinnati), Ohio. The sho; is 
to be a steel frame building, 420 ft. by 210 ft., with walls of 
steel sash and glass. The office building will be a two-story 
brick structure, located at the eastern end of the shop. 


Gardiner & Lewis, Inc., New York, on March 23 chanced 
its name to the Lewis Asphalt Engineering Corporation. The 
main office of the corporation continues at the old address, 
30 Church street, New York City. The change of name car- 
ries with it no change in ownership, management or policy, 
nor in the administrative and technical personnel. 


L. W. Grothaus, district manager of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant manager of the electrical 
department, with headquarters at Norwood, Ohio, and will be 
succeeded by A. H. Wyman, district manager, with headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, who in turn will be succeeded by 
H. E. Weiss, sales engineer, with headquarters in Chicago 


Harry B. Gilmore, for the past 17 years manager of the 
distributing organiation of the Western Electric Company, at 
Boston, Mass., has been elected secretary of the company. A 
few months ago he was made assistant secretary and was 
transferred to New York. He succeeds as secretary George 
C. Pratt who in the future will devote his entire time to his 
duties as general attorney. Donald S. Pratt was elected an 
assistant secretary. 


Charles D. Little, general manager of sales, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and a member of the board 
of the Crane Company, Chicago; he succeeds the late E. H. 
Raymond. H. W. Seymour, the branch manager at Baltimore, 
Md., has been elected general manager of sales to succeed 
Mr. Little, and Walter Evensen was elected treasurer, P. T. 
Kelly continuing as vice-president in charge of finance. 


Obituary 


Charles A. Coons, formerly secretary of the Paxton-Mitchell 
Metallic Packing Company, Omaha, Nebr., died on March 31. 


Ralph C. Davison, engineer of the American Abrasive Metals 
Company, New York, died of pneumonia on April 15 at his 
home in Plainfield, N. J., at the age of 50. Mr. Davison was 
educated at Stevens Institute. He became associated with the 
American Abrasive Metals Company in January, 1918, and 
previously had served for about ten years with the American 
Mason Safety Tread Company, New York, in a selling and 
engineering capacity and as a director. He had also been 
connected with the Concrete Association of America, and at 
one time was an associate editor of the Railroad Gazette. 
Mr. Davison was a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers and the New York Railroad Club. 


Trade Publications 


THE NATIONAL Association of Gummed Tape Manufacturers has 
issued a 16-page booklet entitled “Efficiency in the Shipping Room,” 
which describes the proper methods of sealing containers. The 
booklet describes the proper use and application of tape and is 
illustrated by photographs. 


Improvep Hoisting EquipMent.—Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
Chicago, has issued a four-page folder illustrating and describing 
a new hoist which this company is installing in coaling stations. 
It consists of a cable drum direct-connected to an electric motor 
with an ingenious form of reduction gear inclosed inside the 
drum. The design provides for automatic operation with adequate 
safety appliances. 


THe Uses or MANGANESE Steet.—In a four-page folder the 
American Manganese Steel Company, Chicago Heights, IIl., has 
listed under classified headings practically all of the uses to which 
this material has been applied successfully. The listing is alpha- 
betical and affords a classification both as to classes of equipment 
and users. One page is devoted to a catechism on the nature and 
characteristics of manganese steel. 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Santa Fe.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a certificate permitting the Elkhart & 
Santa Fe to construct a 56-mile line from Elkhart on the Kansas- 
Oklahoma state line southwesterly into Texas county and Cimarron 
county, Okla., control of the company to be acquired by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe by the purchase of capital stock 
and by lease. 


AtcHi1son, TopeEKA & SAnTA Fe.—The cost of the construction 
of a viaduct over the Los Angeles river and the railway tracks at 
Macy street, Los Angeles, Calif., which is to be constructed 
jointly by the Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, the Los Angeles. street 
railway, the Los Angeles County and the city of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been apportioned by the Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia, and the construction is to be undertaken soon. The viaduct 
will be of steel and concrete with a 215-ft. single arch span across 
the river. The Union Pacific tracks on the east side and the 
Santa Fe tracks on the west side are to be depressed under 
the bridge. The total cost is estimated at $600,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to construct 
a line from O’Keene to Homestead, Okla., 3.73 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Folwell-Ahlskog Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a grain elevator at Council Bluffs, Iowa, to cost 
$200,000, as reported in the Railway Age of February 28. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for the con- 
struction of a branch line from Soldier Summit to Vernal, Utah, 
131.6 miles, through the Uintah basin. 


Fort Worth & Denver SouTH PLAINs.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct an east and west line from Carey through Plainview to 
the center of Castro county, Tex., 130 miles and a north and south 
line, crossing it at a point 22 miles east of Plainview, from Silver- 
ton to Lubbock, Tex., 53 miles. The line is to be constructed and 
operated as a part of the Colorado & Southern System in connec- 
tion with thé Fort Worth & Denver City. 


Great NorTHERN.—Bids will soon be asked for the construc- 
tion of an engine terminal at Troy, Mont., to cost $150,000, 
authorization for which was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 14. The terminal will include an enginehouse, machine 
shop and power house. 


Ittrnors CENTRAL.—A contract for the construction of a 1,200- 
ton reinforced concrete coaling station at Markham yard, Chicago, 
has been awarded to A. M. Crain, Chicago. 


Los AncELEs & SALT Lake.—The Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia has ordered this company to prepare plans for the elimina- 
tion, jointly with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Los 
Angeles railway company, of the grade crossing of Santa Fe ave- 
nue and the tracks of the Los Angeles railway with the tracks of 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the Santa Fe at the intersection 
of Butte street and Santa Fe avenue in Los Angeles, Calif. The 
separation of the grades is to be effected by the construction of a 
subway carrying Santa Fe avenue and the tracks of the Los 
Angeles railway under the tracks of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
and the Santa Fe. The cost of the project is estimated at $233,000. 


Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE.—A contract has been awarded to the 
E. G. Parish Construction Company, Jackson, Tenn., for the con- 
struction of a one-story brick passenger station at Humboldt, 
Tenn., to be used jointly with the Mobile & Ohio. 


Mermwi1an & BicBeE VALLEY.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to complete the 
construction of its line from Meridian, Miss., to Myrtlewood, Ala. 


New York CENTRAL.—The George W. Rogers Contracting Cor- 
poration, New York, has the contract for eliminating this com- 
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pany’s highway grade crossing at Massey street, Watertown, N. Y.; 
approximate cost, $60,000. A contract has been awarded to Wm. 
M. Ballard, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., for the elimination of an 
aqueduct at Washington street, that city; estimated cost, $25,000. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Henry R. Kent & Com- 
pany, Rutherford, N. J., has secured a contract for the provision 
of shop facilities for the repair of marine equipment at this com- 
pany’s terminal at Harlem River, New York City; estimated cost, 
$85,000. 


OweEnsporo, Rockport & Cuicaco.—The contract for the con- 
struction of the proposed 84-mile line from Owensboro, Ky., to 
Elinora, Ind., at a cost of $7,000,000, has been awarded to Paul 
Meredith, Indianapolis, Ind. The construction will not begin until 
the project is approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As reported in the Railway Age of November 22; examiners of 
the commission last November recommended findings by commis- 
sion that public convenience and necessity do not require the con- 
struction of the line. 


Pecos & NorTHERN TEXAS.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to construct an 
extension from Lider to Silverton, Tex., 30 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been awarded to the McClintic- 
Marshall Company for overhead street crossings at Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth streets, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 350 tons of structural 
steel will be required. 


READING CoMPANY.—This company has awarded a contract to 
John H. Wickersham, Lancaster, Pa., to furnish all labor, material, 
etc., necessary for grading and masonry required in connection 
with the reconstruction of Bridge No. 7/30 south of Boyertown 
on its Colesbrookdale Branch. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Press reports state that plans are being 
prepared for the enlargement of the yard at Marysville, Cal., 
at a cost of $125,000. 


SouTHERN.—To repair the damage done by the tornado to its 
shops at Princeton, Ind., this company has awarded a contract 
to Dwight P. Robinson & Company for the following replacement 
work and additional facilities : 

Construction of a new 25-stall roundhouse, 100 ft. deep. 

Replacing smith shop in original shape, exact size. 

Making necessary repairs to replace machine and erecting shop in original 
condition using steel sash instead of wooden sash. 

Replacing new in original condition boiler-house stack 125 ft. high. 

Repairing tin shop building. 

Replacing destroyed portion of boiler shop, providing steel frame with 
15-ton crane runway. 

Rebuilding car repair shed in original shape with exception of changes 
in roof construction. 

Enlarging coach shop by adding 10 ft. on one side and 30 ft. on another. 

Repairing planing mill building. 

Replacing two-story storeroom and office building and building an addition 
of 12 ft. on west end. 

Rebuilding dry lumber shed in original shape. 

Rebuilding paint room in original shape. 

Making necessary repairs to power wiring, power distribution, and yard 
lines. 

Extending steam lines from boiler plant to smith shop. 

In addition to the above, the following work will be done: 


Building new 300-ton steel coal chute, sand handling plant and standpipe— 
contract for which has been let to Fairbanks, Morse & Company. 

Repairs to two foremen’s offices and enginemen’s wash and locker room— 
to be done by company forces. 


Tue ILLINoIs CENTRAL is publishing an advertisement signed by 
C. H. Markham, president, in various newspapers along its lines, 
showing that the freight charges on the average dollar dinner are 
only one cent. In computing the charges on the various food- 
stuffs, the rates to Springfield, Ill., from the widely scattered parts 
of the country from which the commodities are shipped are used. 
In July, 1921, a similar computation was made which showed that 
the freight charges on the entire meal amounted to only about 1 
cent and 3 mills, a reduction in freight charges on a meal of about 
2% mills, or 16% per cent. “This is roughly indicative of the 
reduction made in all freight rates in the last four years,” says the 
advertisement. “Since 1921 the public has paid about one billion 
six hundred million dollars less for railway transportation than it 
would have paid if there had been no reduction in rates during 
that period. The benefit of these rate reductions in 1924 alone 
amounted to about $6,000,000, or nearly $6 for every member of 
our population.” 
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Akron, Canton & Youncstown.—Bonds Authorized—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $750,000 
6 per cent general and refunding mortgage bonds, Series A, to be 
sold at not less than 90. The bonds are to be sold to F. R. Sawyer 
& Co., of Boston, as noted in the Railway Age of February 28. 
The company also asked authority to execute a mortgage for 
$4,000,000, which part of the application is not covered in this 
decision, 


ALABAMA & VICKsBURG.—Authorized to Issue Stock—The In 
terstate Commerce Commission has granted authority for a 100 
per cent stock dividend amounting to $2,100,000. The Alabama & 
Vicksburg, as of December 31, 1924, had capital stock outstanding 
of $2,100,000, funded debt totaling $2,500,000, making a total capi- 
talization of $4,600,000; as of that date its investment in road and 
equipment, less depreciation, totaled $7,640,254. There was a cor- 
porate surplus of $4,229,915. Commissioner Eastman dissented. 

Stockholders of the Alabama & Vicksburg have recently ap- 
proved the acquisition of their property by the Illinois Central. 


ANDALUSIA, [FLoripA & GuLr.—Abandonment.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Galliver, Fla., to Falco, Ala., 25.5 miles. 


ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA FeE.—Annual Report.—See article 
on another page entitled “Santa Fe Has Record-Breaking Year.” 


Atcuison, TorpeKA & Santa Fe.—Bonds of Subsidiary Com- 
pany.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted authority 
to the North Texas & Santa Fe to issue a first mortgage, 6 per 
cent bond, series A, amounting to $2,200,000 to be delivered to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in satisfaction of a like amount of 
indebtedness for advances. All of the stock of the North Texas 
& Santa Fe is owned by the parent company and its line from 
Spearman, Tex., to Shattuck, Okla., 85 miles, is leased to the Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe, 

Battimore & Onto.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to extend from July 1, 1925, 
to July 1, 1950, the maturity date of $45,000,000 of southwestern 
division first mortgage 3% per cent bonds, with the obligation to 
pay additional interest of 1% per cent. 

Boston & Maine.—Abandonment of Nashua & Acton—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has granted authority to the 
Boston & Maine to abandon operation of the Nashua & Acton 
line between Nashau, N. H., and North Acton, Mass., 20 miles. 
The Boston & Maine is also allowed to abandon operation under 
trackage rights over the Old Colony, a subsidiary of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, between Acton Junction, Mass., 
and Concord Junction, 4.3 miles, practically an extension of the 
Nashua & Acton. The carrier’s application was approved by the 
state commissions of both Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
The Boston & Maine controls the Nashua & Acton by ownership 
of its entire capital stock. The latter was built in 1873. Opera- 
tion of the line has been generally unprofitable and the commission 
says that “Apparently the results have not justified its construc- 
tion.” ‘The territory is served by other railroads and highways 
and no point in it is more than four miles in a straight line from 
another rail line. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RaAILWAys.—Annual Report.—The annual 
report of the Canadian National Railways covering the year 1924, 
tabled in the House of Commons on Wednesday, shows that in 
spite of a decrease in gross earnings of $17,547,305, due to a 
smaller crop and general business conditions throughout the 
country, the company was successful in earning a net operating 
profit of $17,244,251, or only $3,186,398 less than in the preceding 
year, and, therefore, maintained to a very considerable degree the 
rate of improvement obtained during 1923. 

The total operating revenues, operating expenses and net operat- 
ing profits of the company for 1924 and 1923 were as follows: 


1924 1923 Decrease 
Total operating revenues $235,588,183 $253,135,488 $17,547,305 
Total operating expenses 218,343,931 232,704,839 14,360,907 
Net operating profits 17,244,251 20,430,649 3,186,398 
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While a comparison of the net operating profits for 1923 «nd 
1924 shows a decrease during the past year of $3,186,398, a com- 
parison of the net before fixed charges over the same period shows 
an increase of $1,270,679. Fixed charges, however, increased 
$4,433,423, resulting in an increase in the net income deficit of 


$3,162,744. The position is summarized as follows: 

1924 1923 Incre 
Net before fixed charges. . $14,772,328 $13,501,649 $1,270,679 
le Ce i eked a eed 69,632,747 65,199,324 4,433,423 
Net income deficit. .........0- 54,860,419 51,697,675 3,162,744 


CENTRAL OF New JerseY.—Equipment Bonds.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
for an issue of $1,500,000 of 414 per cent equipment bonds. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—May Purchase Line—A 
rumor is reported from Quanah, Tex., to the effect that negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Quanah, Acme & Pacific by the Bur- 
lington are practically completed. The Quanah, Acme & Pacitic 
connects with the Ft. Worth & Denver City, a subsidiary of‘ the 
Burlington, at Quanah and runs southwest to MacBain, Tex., 90 
miles. It is said that the line will be extended 60 miles from 
MacBain to Lubbock. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—1924 Earnings—Annual report 
shows net aiter charges for 1924 of $601,558, equivalent to $1.28 
per share on the company’s preferred stock. Net after charges 
in 1923 totaled $570,767, equivalent to $1.24 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock. Selected items from the income statement follow: 


Curtcaco Great WESTERN 
Increase 








1924 1923 or decreace 

Average mileage operated........... eeense's ee oe 
Railway operating revenues....... $24,726,678 $25,723,707 —$997,028 
Maintenance of way.........++:. $3,682,233 $3,791,296 -—$109,063 
Maintenance of equipment....... 4,726,280 5,238,113 —511,833 
TUMRNRCOCIREEEE 66 odie sdteas 10,225,278 10,806.237 —5377,96! 
loetal cperating expenses............ $20,238,411 $21,431,016 $1,192,605 
Ce GOED din ceeesecccoesses 81.84 83.31 —1.47 
Net revenue from operaticns........ $4,488,268 $4,292,691 $195,577 
Ratlway tax Mceruals. ....ccscccce 945,933 856,144 89,789 





Railway operating income........... $3,538,480 $105,264 











Equipment rents, net dr.......... $462,731 $493,488 —$30,757 
Joint facility rents, net dr........ 841,703 821,055 20,648 





Net railway operating income $2,234,046 $2,118,672 $115,374 








Non-operating income ............ 176,641 26,888 —92,247 
ee CS sca etewateuweweue $2,408,687 $2.385,561 £23,126 
Interest on funded debt. . $1,714,325 $1,674,919 $40,305 











[otal deductions from gross income.. $1,807,129 $1,814,794 —$7,665 








SN IN 9 ok tod Wie iw dd watacrace ae $601,558 $570.767 $30,791 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—Abandonment.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from Homestead to Watonga, Okla., 
21.93 miles, now operated by it as lessee of the Choctaw, Okla- 
homa & Gulf. 


Cuicaco, Rock ISLanp & Paciric.—Abandonment of Line Per- 
mitted.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a cer- 
tificate authorizing this company to abandon a portion of its 
so-called Blue Grass Line between West Davenport, Ia., and Stock- 
ton, 16 miles. Hearings in this case were held by the Iowa Board 
of Railroad Commissioners, which recommended that the applica- 
tion be granted. The territory involved is served by other lines 
of the Rock Island. In the case of the single station affected, 
Blue Grass, the Rock Island proposes to convey its station facilities 
to an interurban railway, which will continue them in use. 


Denver & Rio GranDE.—Suit.—Justice Francis Delehanty of the 
New York State Supreme Court has issued an order to show cause 
why Kingdon Gould and Schuyler Nielson Rice, as executors of 
the estate of George J. Gould, should not be made parties defendant 
in the $200,000,000 suit brought by stockholders against the former 
directors of the Denver & Rio Grande. A similar motion was 
denied some time ago by the Court of Appeals, which held that, 
inasmuch as George J. Gould was a citizen of New Jersey, the 
executors could not be named in the suit. The motion is based on 
the decision of the Court of Appeals, handed down last February, 
and followed by the enactment of a law believed to authorize the 
continuance of an action against executors of an estate under cir- 

(Continued on page 1014) 
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Report 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
—Thirtieth Annual Report 


Marcu 4, 1925. 
To the Stockholders: 

Y ur ey submit the following report for the fiscal year 
January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924, inclusive. 

The lines comprising the Atchison System, the operations of 
which are embraced in this report, and the mileage in operation at 
the end of the year as compared with the previous year, are as 
follows: 


Dec., 31,1924 Dec., 31, 1923 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway.. 9,142.88 miles 8,931.17 miles 
Gulf, Colorade & Santa Fe Railway...... 1,908.84 1,908.89 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway......... 853.18 “ 853.18 “ 
a BB arr ae ee 64.09 “ 


11,904.90 “ 11,757.33 a 

Increase during the year 147.57 miles. 

The average mileage operated during the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1924, was 11,830.81, being an increase of 48.66 miles 
over the average mileage operated during the preceding fiscal year 

The Company is also interested jointly, through ownership of 
stocks and bonds, in other lines aggregating 567.85 miles, namely 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad 517.79 miles and Sunset Railway 
50.06 miles. 

For detailed statement of present mileage and for changes in 
mileage during the year see pages 40 to 46 (of pamphlet report). 


* Operated by Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway under lease effective 
4 


January 1, 192 
Income and Profit and Loss Statement 


The following is a summary of the transactions of the System 
for the years ending December 31, 1923 and 1924: 





1923 1924 
FT OTe re $238,683,735.50 $235,410,951.54 
Cees TGED co cn 6 0c ccdosncncosces 173,076,268.03 170,314,807.65 
Net Operating Revenue.............0: - $65, 607,467.47 ~ $65, 096,143. go 
ees Te De, » en deen bitenndees 20,316,490.82 17,730,961.09 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues............ 112,187.29 66,084.85 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents........ 1,183,482.43 15,819.03 
Net Railway Operating Income......... $46, 362,271.79 $47,283,278.92 
CURRe FUND cc nceecccedcvccccensavedese 7,504,269.25 6,653,870.47 
IE ite ins adnenedii one  $53,866,541.04  $53,937,149.39 
Miscellaneous Tax Accruals. +s 54,479.76 53,895.92 
Rent for Leased Roads and Other ‘Charges.. 400,516.82 483,451.46 





$53,411, 544, 46 


$53,399,802.01 
Interest on Bonds, including accrued interest 





On ANNE TUDE icc cccsccccccncese UM, 323,743.12 11,247,995.50 
Net Corporate Income (representing amount 
available for dividends and surplus)..... $42,087,801.34 $42,151,806.51 
From the net corporate income for the year the following 
sums have been deducted 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK— 
No. 52 (2%%) paid Aug. 
Be. BRO acoscéesnceses $3,104,320.00 
No. 53 Gn %) paid Feb. 
By SOE ocbwecordvesene 3,104, 520.00 
———— - + $6,208,640.00 
Diviprnps on Common StocK— 
No. 76 (1%%) paid June 
2, a eb éesneanees ee $3,486,142.50 
No. 77 (1%%) paid Sept. 
2, 1924 peor enewnnes 3,486,142.50 
No. 78 (1%%) paid Dec. 
B,. Wee. 20 060600006004 3,486,142.50 
No. 79 (134%) paid Mar. 
% SEE sneesennpecces 4,067,166.25 
—————.__ 14, 525,593.75 
lifornia- Astron Lines Bonds Sinking Fund 18,437.12 
Fr. & S. J. V. Ry. Co. Bonds Sinking Fund 26,776.18 
20,779,447.05 
Surplus carried te ProeGt and Lees. .c.ccscccccccccccseses $21,372,359.46 
Surplus to credit - Profit and Loss, De- 
CEs Gh, Ts kc oncnsececsnsccscess $165,149,178.69 


nsfer from rommanhia surplus repre- 
senting reversal of appropriations prior 
to July 1, 1907, for additions and better- 
ments, Mojave Division, heretofore carried 
in “Additions to property through In- 


“Other Income” consists of interest accrued and dividends re- 
ceived on securities owned, including United States Government 
securities, interest on bank balances, rents from lease of road and 
other property, and other miscellaneous receipts. 


Capital Expenditures and Reduction of Book Values 


The total charges to Capital Account, as shown by the General 
Balance Sheet, page 24, at December 31, 1924, aggregated $963,- 
423,557.45 compared with $937,015,525.59 at December 31, 1923, an 
increase during the year of $26,408,031.86, which analyzes as fol- 
lows: 


Constructicn and acquisition of new mileage, including the acquisition of 
of bonds and stocks of other railway companies: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry $474,164.80 
Califernia Southern R. R......... 
Eldorado & Santa Fe Ry... ...ccccsccces 
Gikpahoma Comtval BR. Be cccnccanccccvvs 3,237.55 


Osage Ccunty & Santa Fe Ry...... ee 14,845.20 
Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe Ry........ 267,213.45 
Te Se CD PE BP iv as wo kec cncicntes 888,844.06 
Santa Fe & Los Angeles Harbor Ry.... 493,547.08 
Tulsa & Santa Fe Ry..... ianhien 568.05 
‘ $2,507,840.74 
Additions and Betterments: 

rr eee $21,276,971.55 
Equipment 

Railroad Companies .......ccsceee 2,578,694.68 

Santa Fe Land Imprevement Co.... 23,598,413.81 
Betterments to Equipment— 

Railroad Companies ......cccccsees 538,086.65 


Santa Fe Land Improvement Co..... 607,940.99 
$43,442,718.32 


Investments in Terminal and Collateral Companies: 


Beaumont Wharf & Terminal Co....... $1,064.08 
Denver Union Terminal Ry. Co......... 7,444.89 
Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. Co....... 47,925.41 
Kansas City Terminal Ky. Co........ 265,975.44 
Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co......... 4,750.00 
Pueblo Union Depot & R. R. Co....... 4,709.22 
Santa Fe Land Improvement Co. ile 614,229.32 
i 2 Ce 6. cp ep actueeeeeueee 4,000.00 
Toluca Mining Co.........--seeeseeees 45,000.00 
Union Passenger Depot Co. of Galveston. 2,597.41 


879,213.75 


Miscellaneous Physical Property... ......ccecressecccvecs 464,576.46 
Other Investments, including Sinking Fund.............. 3,462,062.68 
DS SOO. bn cot ventescenaneadbenesee Ge deanseee 9,733.84 

$48 997. 250. 61 
Less: Net decrease in investment in obligations of the U. S. 22,589,218.75 


$26,408,031.86 


Net increase in Capital Account during the year.......... 


Credits in italics, 


The net charge of $21,019,719.13 for “Equipment” 
follows: 


analyzes as 


ee I ok car bda noah eens teewatue es eehewe $4,284,046.17 

1 Locomotive Tender ........... osha ppaio ace arin a ater 10,510.15 
ee EE I se tawens cease n ss ebe sesaege ees 15,495,905.97 
Oe er CR ok ak ae tence nen be eee hee 1.891,432.99 
ee ee os cei neaekddeceunenen 1,937,205.78 
Floating Equipment (Additional Charges)........... 514.20 
ee ree re ee eee 10.871.49 


$23,630,486.75 
Less—Ledger Value of Equipment retired during the 


year as follows: 


Oe ee $712,068.54 
1,378 Preight-Traim Care ..ccccsccscececs 1,213,213.99 
93 Pussemper-Trate Care. .cccccccccsss 520,558.71 
203 Miscellaneous Work Cars........... 110,280.46 
ROC RTT 50,215.59 

8 Miscellaneous Equipment .......... 4,430.33 


2,610,767.62 
$21,019,719.13 


_ The additions and retirements reported above include the follow- 
ing conversions : 


63 Freight-train cars converted to miscellaneous work cars. 

5 Passenger-train cars converted to freight-train cars. 

Passenger-train cars converted to miscellaneous work cars. 
Miscellaneous work cars converted to freight-train cars. 

Car converted from one class of miscellaneous work cars to another. 


58 
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Maintenance of Equipment 


come and Surplus”......cccccccccsess 583,041.82 
na , 1; = 9 9 — . . 
ndry Adjustments .......-.--+seeeeee+s 482,152.16 _ For the year ending December 31, 1924, maintenance charges, 
$166,214,372.67 including renewals and depreciation, averaged as follows: 
irplus appropriated for investment in physi- ee EE aki do ees cenghns) occanendhwontetenedteds $10,605.24 
CE GE ceanktewsskauedacctenes 167,400.09 i i Mos cn ne Gadinehad bh aRacae eee eee aee oF -3768 
Le 166,046,972.58 ee Se hi i es nde ae eked sm ewe ewh wee 300.98 
———nineinnas Ce. RE MEER a ccbasendechtareecdnenarsseseneeun’ .0232 
irplus to credit of Profit and Loss December 31, 1924..... $187,419,332.04 Per passenger car, including mail and express............. 2,173.84 
___ Per passenger car Gace cadcohcnasteutaninysts<atueds 0191 
[ApvEeRTISEMENT] 
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The foregoing average maintenance charges include a proportion 
of unlocated expenditures for Maintenance of Equipment charged 
to Superintendence, Shop Machinery, Injuries to Persons, Insur- 
ance, Stationery and Printing, Other Expenses, and Maintaining 
Joint Equipment at Terminals. 


Comparison of Operating Results 


The following is a statement of revenues and expenses of the 
System for the year ending December 31, 1924, in comparison with 
the previous year: 


Increase 
or Decrease 


Year ending 
Dec. 31, 1923 


Year ending 


Oprratinc Revenves: Dec. 31, 1924 


Dn dn cdedewdénnsaeeé $168,101,035.56 $166,332,196.07 $1,768,839.49 
DP?’ «dda seavitnen ee 48,154,635.79 52,918,569.71 —4,763,933.92 
Mail, Express, and Miscel- 

pnts gs ena? 19,155,280.19 19,432,969.72 —277,689.53 


Total Operating Revenues $235,410,951.54 $238,683,735.50 —$3,272,783.96 





Operatinc Expenses: 
Maintenance of Way and 


 Strmetures 2. cccccee. $36,713,084.00 $33,621,545.80 $3,091.538.20 
Maintenance of Equipment 52,780,855.60 57,605,366.95 —4,824,511.35 
Dt . dts seheeaecedéoney 4,460,559.96 4,216,341.52 244,218.44 
Transportation—Rail Line. 72,599,042.71 73,590,673.87 —991,631.16 
Miscellaneous Operations. . 136,350.56 77,472.43 58,878.13 
SE. scceeudseaendeuwe 5,212,236.39 5,036,334.77 175,901.62 
Transportation for Invest- 
ment—Cr, ........++. 1,587,321.57 1,071,467.31 515,854.26 


Total Operating Expenses $170,314,807.65 $173,076,268.03 —$2,761,460.38 
$65,096,143.89 $65,607,467.47 —$511,323.58 


Net Operating Revenue..... 
17,730,961.09  20,316,490.82 —2,585,529.73 


Railway Tax Accruals..... 














Uncollectible Ry. Revenues. . 66,084.85 112,187.29 —46,102.44 
Railway Operating Income. $47,299,097.95 $45,178,789.36 $2,120,308.59 
Equipment Rents—Net—Cr.. 551,912.27 1,760,908.65 1,208 996.38 
Joint Facility Rents—Net—Dr. 567,731.30 577,426.22 —9,694.92 
Net Railway Operating so a “ee 
BNE sc0acetecaaees $47,283,278.92 $46,362,271.79 $921,007.13 








The following averages for 1924 compared with 1923 are de- 
duced from tables set forth on pages 33 and 37. 

The average tons of freight (revenue and company) per loaded 
car mile increased from 21.31 to 21.87 or 2.63 per cent. 

The average tons of freight (revenue and company) carried per 
freight-train mile (freight and mixed) increased from 587.63 to 
646.70 or 10.05 per cent. 

The average freight revenue per freight-train mile increased 
from $6.86 to $7.29, or 6.27 per cent. 

The average passenger revenue per passenger-train mile de- 
creased from $2.25 to $2.06, or 8.44 per cent. 

The average passenger-train revenue per passenger-train mile de- 
creased from $2.90 to $2.69, or 7.24 per cent. 

The tons of freight carried one mile (revenue and company, but 
excluding water ton miles) increased 654,270,809, or 4.59 per cent, 
while miles run by freight cars (loaded and empty) in freight and 
mixed trains increased 25,958,951, or 2.54 per cent, and the mileage 
of such trains decreased 1,203,735, or 4.96 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried one mile decreased 104,052,843, 
or 6.45 per cent, while miles run by passenger-train cars (exclud- 
ing work) in passenger and mixed trains increased 109,797, or .06 
per cent, and the mileage of such trains decreased 55,007, or .23 
per cent. 

Capital Stock and Funded Debt 


The outstanding Capital Stock on December 31, 1923, consisted 
of: 


Common 
Preferred 


eceeseee . -$232,418,500.00 
124,173,700.00 


Capital Stock returned by depository under the Reorganization 
Plan of March 14, 1895, undelivered because unclaimed or for- 
feited for failure to comply with terms of the organization plan: 
$9,000.00 

900.00 


Common 
Preferred 


9,900.00 


Capital Stock outstanding December 31, 1924: 


sotanmeataseenie $232,409,500.00 
hse bamaxncwmate 124,172,800.00 


Common 
Preferred 


$356,582,300.00 

The number of holders of the Company's capital stock at the 
close of the last five years and the changes in number from year 
to year were as follows: 








Common Preferred 
pare a ne el “A 
Increase Increase 
Number for year Number for year 
ee a 36,469 5,188 21,367 1,724 
See 39,614 3,145 22,065 698 
iéretinthiesenae 41,845 2,231 22,798 733 
VR 43,508 1,663 23,610 812 
| EN 41,808 1,700 23,691 81 





Decrease in italics. 


RAILWAY AGE 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


April 18, 1925 


The outstanding Funded Debt of the System amounted, on 
£¢ “eee $275,958,9°3.79 
The following changes in the Funded Debt occurred during 
the year: 
Obligations Retired: 
S. F. & S. J. V. Ry. Co. First Mortgage 5% 


rer ay eree $27,000.00 
Obligations Issued: 
California-Arizona Lines First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage 444% Bonds..............+.. 1,174.80 
Ne I, n.d ds santewncdccadéteenceduens 25,825.20 
Total System Funded Debt outstanding December ee 
Se.” GEE WohG00406000.1000000keie cee evsensewes $275,933,153.50 


Treasury 


Neither this Company nor any of its auxiliaries has any notes 
or bills outstanding. 

The Company held in its treasury on December 31, 1924, $35,- 
623,425.71 cash. In addition, the Company owns $12,362,400.00 of 
United States Government securities, which are carried at cost of 
$12,425,376.81 in the general balance sheet. 


Construction of New Lines 
The present status of new lines under construction is as follows: 


SALINA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 


On July 1, 1924, your Company advanced to The Salina and 
Santa Fe Railway Company the funds with which to purchase the 
railroads of The Salina Northern Railroad Company. This line 
extends from a connection with your present line at Salina, Kansas, 
in a general northwesterly direction to Osborne, Kansas, a distance 
of approximately 81 miles. On the same day the property was 
leased to your Company and placed in service. This property 
traverses an agricultural section of north central Kansas and is 
expected to prove a valuable feeder. 


SANTA FE, RATON AND EASTERN RAILROAD 


As of January 1, 1924, the Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, one of your subsidiary companies, acquired the property 
of the Santa Fe, Raton and Eastern Railroad Company, consisting 
of a railroad extending from a point on your line near Raton, New 
Mexico, in a general northeasterly direction a distance of 9.7 miles 
to the Yankee and Sugarite coal mining districts of New Mexico 
As of the same date the property was leased to your Company and 
placed in service. 

MARLAND SPUR 


During the year your Company constructed a branch line known 
as the Marland Spur beginning at a point on the main line near 
Marland, Oklahoma, and extending in a westerly direction a dis- 
tance of 9.86 miles to serve the Three Sands oil producing areas 
in the Mid-Continent Field. This line was placed in service on 
January 1, 1925. 

MAGUNDEN-ARVIN LINE 


During the year negotiations were completed for the purchase 
from the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of an undivided 
one-half interest in the line from Magunden, near Bakersfield, to 
Arvin, California, a distance of 16.75 miles, and two spurs of 1.60 
miles and 1.41 miles respectively. The line will be operated in 
alternate years by the interested companies. Operation by your 
Company commenced January 1, 1925. 


Additional Main Track Mileage 


The mileage of second track in operation at December 31, 1924, 
was 1,596.15 miles. All the second track referred to as authorized 
in the last annual report has been completed and placed ‘in 
operation. 


Guaranty Under Transportation Act, 1920 


Final settlement of the claim under the provisions of: Section 
209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, has not yet been accomplished 
The Bureau of Accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has completed its audit of our accounts and the conclusion of the 
matter is now in the hands of the Bureau of Finance. 


Taxes 


Federal, State and Local tax accruals for the year 1924 aggre- 
vate $17,730,961.09, a decrease under the year 1923 of $2,585,529.73. 
A comparison of these accruals for the two years is presented in 
the following table: 

Increase or 
1924 1923 decrease 
Federal Taxes: 

Income and War 

Capital Stock....... 

Stamp and License. . 


Total Federal........ 
State and Loca 


—$3,747,450.15 
42,204.99 
—3,271.37 


—$3,708,516.53 
1,122,986.80 


—$2,585,529.73 


$9,112,560.99 
403,595.50 
4°824.13 
$9,520,980.62 
10,795,510.20 


$20,316,490.82 


$5,365,110.84 
445,800.49 
1,552.76 


$5,812,464.09 
11,918,497.00 


$17,730,961.09 





Grand total...... 
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General 


During the first six months of 1924 traffic was decidedly light 
and net earnings of the Company were small, being less than in- 
terest and dividends. Notwithstanding this, it was deemed wise to 
carry out the program of additions and betterments and of main- 
tenance which had been adopted at the beginning of the year, 
because the work was well organized, conditions were favorable, 
and the very lightness of traffic meant a minimum of interference 
between its movement and the prosecution of such work. As a 
result the railroad was in condition to handle the heavy traffic of 
the fall months economically and at the same time most satisfac- 
torily to its patrons, and net revenue from railway operations of 
the last six months would have more than offset earlier losses if 
passenger traffic had not been substantially lighter than the pre- 
ceding year. In common with other railroads, it is found that 
automobiles and bus lines are taking quite a large amount of the 
Company’s passenger traffic. 

Considerable territory adjacent to your Company’s lines in the 
western part of Texas has been held heretofore in large bodies for 
cattle ranch purposes. This has done much to prevent settlement 
and development, but a marked change has taken place lately and 
these large ranches are now being rapidly broken up and sold, 
mostly in 160-acre tracts. Many small towns are building up, and 
railroad earnings from this territory are showing increases. This 
development is especially marked along the main line from Texico 
to Lubbock and along the main line and branches from Canyon 
City south to Slaton, including the Lamesa Branch. This 
region had excellent grain and cotton crops in 1924 and thus 
far has been free from the boll weevil, with a reasonable prospect 
that it will continue so because of the high altitudes, sharp cold 
spells in winter, and dry climate. Cotton does well here and is 
the chief single factor in all this activity. Lying directly west of 
Lubbock is a territory comprising about one million acres, nearly 
all good agricultural land. To open this for settlement it is pro- 
posed to build during 1925 a line 65 miles long to a point near 
the western border of the State and with the great number of 
settlers now going into this region this line should prove a good 
feeder to the Atchison System. 
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It has been the policy of the Company each year to put into its 
main lines a substantial amount of new heavy rail until it now has 
6,934 miles of 90 pound rail and 2,296 miles of 85 pound rail, a 
total of 9,230 miles of heavy rail, or 72 per cent of all its main and 
branch lines. Beginning January 1, 1925, the Company has adopted 
110 pound rail as its standard for the transcontinental line and will 
insert 447.5 miles of this weight during the year, as well as 159.5 
miles of new 90 pound rail on other main lines. 


During the year 1924 the Company paid out in pensions to its 
retired employees $313,069.77, there being 819 pensioners on the roll 
at December 31, 1924, compared with $271,824.75 paid in 1923 and 
731 pensioners December 31, 1923. The pensioners have an average 
service of 29 years with the Company. During this same year 
death benefits were paid in 270 cases, amounting to $294,595.76, 
compared with 295 cases amounting to $338,869.58 in 1923. The 
average length of service of all cases in which death benefits were 
paid in 1924 was 15 years. 


Beginning with the first quarter of 1925, the common stock 
dividend was raised from 6 per cent to 7 pei cent per annum. 
During the war and subsequently, such great changes were made 
in wages, material costs, taxes and rates that it was impossible to 
determine satisfactorily what the Company could earn. Further- 
more, threats of harmful legislation added to the uncertainty. 
While there are still many serious problems before the railroads, 
conditions seem more settled than for some time and roadway and 
equipment have been brought back into first class condition. More- 
over, the average rate of interest on the outstanding indebtedness 
of the Company is but 4.08 per cent per annum with no large sum 
maturing before 1958. Therefore, although the earnings of the 
Company were but 5.43 per cent on its investment, falling short 
of a fair return, it seemed that the dividend could be increased 
safely to 7 per cent. 

Your Directors again take pleasure in recording their apprecia- 


tion of the faithful and efficient service rendered by officers and 
employees. W. B. STOREY, 


President. 














Thirtieth Annual Report of Central of Georgia Railway Company 


Year Ended December 31, 1924 


Report of the Board of Directors 


SAVANNAH, Ga., March 11, 1925. 


To the Stockholders : 
The Board of Directors herewith submits the following report 


for the year ended December 31, 1924. 
Income 
Details are shown in Table 2. 


Non-Operating Income 
The decrease of $1,829,554.78 (63.80%) in “Non-Operating In- 
come” is due mainly to the following decreases : 


ytra dividend from Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah.. $1,999,000.00 
Interest from securities of United States Government......... 87,648.00 
Offset in part by the following increases— 


Dividend from Atlantic Compress Company........+.eeeeeeeee 61,000.00 
Dividend from The Western Railway of Alabama............ 15,000.00 

Interest from Charleston and Western Carolina Railway Com- 
DO DOME 6.0605 66566:0.4006 6006 0 6605668000850 cen seseeeres 15,890.00 
Interest from special deposits........cccececcccesecececscess 117,441.00 
33,016.00 


Interest during construction.........ccecccescccccecesccsens 
Deductions from Gross Income 


The increase of $201,937.02 (6.40%) in “Deductions from Gross 


Income” is due mainly to the following increases : 
SAREE te GE GU 6 in 0.0: 6.05:0.04666560665206605666000R0~0 $282,590.00 
Amortization of discount on funded debt.......-.+.0+-eeeeeees 20,488.00 
Offset in part hy decrease in interest on non-negotiable debt 
to affliated COmpamies...ccccccccccccccsccccccccsecccccees 79,576.00 


Transportation Operations 
Details are shown in Table 2. 


Railway Operating Revenues 

“Railway Operating Revenues” increased $974,363.03 (3.72%). 
“Freight Revenue” increased $1,334,619.78 (740%). The tons of 
revenue freight carried one mile were 1,631,957,160 an increase of 
9,212,707 ton miles (0.57%). The average revenue per ton was 
$2.18 as compared with $2.14 for the previous year, and the aver- 
age revenue per ton mile was 1.19 cents as compared with 1.11 
‘ents for the previous year. 

“Passenger Revenue” decreased $296,839.38 (5.23%). Revenue 
Passengers carried one mile were 170,791,575 a decrease of 9,237,- 
410 (5.13%). Average revenue per passenger per mile was 3.15 
cents as compared with 3.15 cents for the previous year. 

“Mail Revenue” increased $20,831.72 (4.34%). 

“Other Passenger Train,” “Other Transportation,” “Inciden- 
tal” and “Joint Facility” revenues, increased $47,680.27 (4.33%). 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Railway Operating Expenses 

“Railway Operating Expenses” decreased $67,019.29 (one-third 
of one per cent). 

The increase of $786,147.32 (23.02%) in “Maintenance of Way 
and Structures” was due mainly to retirements and expenses in 
connection with grade and line revision on Birmingham district 
and to an increase in the tonnage of new rail laid during the year. 

The decrease of $739,156.27 (13.19%) in “Maintenance of Equip- 
ment” was due to increased efficiency permitting a reduction in 
force and in number of hours worked. 

Charges to “Maintenance of Equipment” for depreciation were 
$723,511.68, an increase of $78,230.45 (12.12%). The average 
miles per serviceable locomotive were 33,613, a decrease of 2,223 
miles (6.20%). The average age of locomotives was 18.6 years, 
as compared with 18.3 for previous year. 

“Traffic” expenses decreased $11,831.65 (1.42%). 

“Transportation” expenses decreased $48,653.84 (.48%), due to 
increased efficiency in operation and a decrease in the price of fuel. 

“General Expenses” increased $74,055.62 (7.43%). 

“Transportation for Investment—Credit” increased $154,356.68 
(629.65%), due to transportation in connection with the extensive 
additions and betterments work. 


Railway Tax Accruals 


“Railway Tax Accruals” were $1,344,503.44 as compared with 
$1,177,928.68 last year, an increase of $166,574.76 (14.14%). 


Uncollectible Railway Revenues 


“Uncollectible Railway Revenues” amounted to $20,542.48 as 
compared with $35,910.53 last year, a decrease of $15,368.05 
(42.80%). 

Equipment Rents—Net 


The decrease of $336,916.12 (161.93%) in net income from rental 
of equipment is due to three main causes: 

Increase in traffic which necessitated the use of more foreign 
cars; increase in tonnage of those commodities which require a 
higher percentage of empty movement; and a decrease in average 
miles per car per day caused by carrying on line a large number 
of our hopper bottom coal cars for which there was no traffic. 


Joint Facility Rents—Net 
“Joint Facility Rents—Net (debit)” decreased $58,172.03 
(52.58%). ; 
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The Balance Sheet, 7 


previous year. 


IL. Incidental 
131. Dining aod 


132. Hotel. and 


buildings and 
other prop 
erty. 4,226 


143. Miscell'n'u 3.650 
Total 27,679 
IV. Joint Facility 
151. Joint facility 
Cr TT 50,643 
152. Joint facility 
Lt 754 
Total ee 49,888 


Total railway 
operating rev 
enues , »7 173,209 
Railway Operating 
Expenses 
201-280. Mainten 
ance of way 


& structures 4,201,129 
301-337. Mainten 

ance of equip- 

ment ..... . 4,866,691 
351-359. Traffic 823,286 
71-429. Transpor 

tation— Rail 

line... 10,148,631 
141-446. Misc 

operations 139.963 


462 General . 1,070,220 
Transporta 
tion for in 

vestment—C1 17 


451 
471. 
3,871 


Total railway 
operating ex 
penses 


Net revenue 
from railway 
operations 6.102.158 
532. Railway Tax 

Accruals 1,344,503 
$33 Uncollectible 

Railway Rev 

CTNNUICS «ce eee 
Railw iV oper 
ating income 





restaurant 4,434 
133. Station trair 

and boat 

»rivileges 3,888 
134 Parcel room 91.5 
135. Storage 

Freight . 69,368 
136. Storage 

Baggage 1,228 
137, Demurrage 84.892.: 
141. Power : 5,142 
142. hents of 


21,071,050.7 


Financial 


tion of your company at December 31, 


TABLE 2 


RAILWAY AGE 


‘able 4, reflects the general financial condi- 


1924, as compared with the 


Central of Georgia Railway Company 


Income STATEMENT 


Year Ended Decembe r 31, 


1924 
Average miles opet 
WEE cedssccs 1,920. 
Railway Operating 
Revenues: 
I. Transportation 
Rail Line: 
101. Freight . $19,375,562. 
192. Passenger 5,378,292. 
103. Excess bag 
ses 38,202. 
104. Siseplig’ c: car 142,505. 
105. Parlor and 
chair car 12,652. 
106. Mail 500,546 
107. Express 771,000 
108. Other’ pas 
senger train 15,626 
109. Milk 17,373. 
110. Switcbing 315,420. 
111. Spécial * serv 
ite train. 28,458. 
Total 6,595,641 


buffet . 110,756.77 





Percent 
of Total 
Operating 
Rev 
enues 
64 
31 71.31 $18 
55 19.79 5 
89 14 
18 52 
89 05 
74 1.84 
00 2.84 
.00 .06 
49 .06 
77 =—+1.16 
26 .10 
.08 97.87 
77 41 
.60 .02 
09 
80 
02 = 25 
87 
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+Increas« 
1924 1923 — Decrease 
Railway operating income 
—brought forward....... $4,737,112.70 $3,846,937.09 + _$890,175 1 
Additions to Railway Operating 
Income: 
503. Hire of freight cars— 
CE CO ticctescte — sabnannn 197,809.63 — 197,809.63 
504. Rent from locomotives... 33,640.75 27,767.53 + 5,873.22 
505. Rent from passenger-train 
Ee wucseceneewnetewens 101,748.87 124,122.32 — 22,373.45 
507. Rent from work equipment 22,290.06 10,283.76 + 12,006.30 
508. Joint facility rent income. 140,080.99 63 298. 13 + 76,782.86 
Total additions to railway 
operating income......... 297,760.67 423,281.37 — 125,520.70 
Deductions from Railway Oper- 
ating Inccme: 
536. Hire of freight cars— 
Debit balance .......... Dae 8 6=3—<—t«C hw 109,524.53 
537. Rent for locomotives..... 28,109.29 25,318.56 + 2,790.79 
538. Rent for passenger-train 
Te. idccateceedewen wwe 146,905.11 123,699.72 + 23,205.39 
540. Rent for work equipment 1,988.32 2,896.48 — 908.15 
541. Joint facility rents ...... 192,543.56 173,932.73 + 18, 610.83 
Total deductions from rail- 
way cperating income. 479,070.82 325,847.43 + 153,223.39 
Net railway operating in- 
OE kctenceedensseswess 4,555,802.55  3,944,371.03 + 611,431.52 
Non-Operating Income: 
$02. Revenues frem miscellan- 
eous cperations ......... 28,370.89 31,375.94 — 3,005.05 
509. Income from lease of road 45,299.64 AS. 900S4A 65. ceects 
510. Miscellaneous rent income 107,218.06 106,154.14 + 1,063.92 
51i. Miscellaneous non-<operat- 
ing physical property..... 58,666.06 49,069.87 + 9,596.19 
513. Dividend income ........ $15,833.25 2,430,789.00 — 1,914,955.75 
514. Income from funded secur- 
tn éthetecceseccnbaeae 109,030.51 180,630.29 — 71,599.78 
515. Income from unfunded se- 
curities and accounts..... 173,600.92 24,262.03 4- 149,338.89 
519. Miscellaneous income.... 16.00 9.20 4 6.80 
Total non-operating income 1,038,025.33 2,367,590.11 — 1,829,554.78 
I NE a 5,593,837. 88 6,811,961.14 — 1,238,123.26 
Deductions from Gross Income: 
534. Expenses of miscellaneous 
DED. cbc enacdesave ce 22,096.54 40,497.51 — 18,400.97 
542. Rent for leased roads.... 372,959.22 372,710.47 + 248.75 
543. Miscellaneous rents ..... 147,008.23 154,253.57 — 7,245.34 
546-A. Interest on funded debt 2,686,240.43 2,403,649.81 + 282,590.62 
546-B. Interest on non-negotiable 
debt to affiliated companies 38,372.53 117,948.18 — 79,575.65 
547. Interest on unfunded debt 4,927.04 1,613.99 + 3,313.05 
548. Amortization of discount 
on funded debt.......... 67,861.36 47,177.85 + 20,683.51 
551. Miscellaneous income 
GEE “Sh etadeatcedases 18,078.67 17,755.62 + 323.05 
Total deductions from gross 
SO wteseccesesaenmen 3,357,544.02  3,155,607.00 + 201,937.02 
Net income -$2,236,293.86 $3,656,354.14 —$1,420,060.28 





Capital Stock: 

There were no changes in capital stock. 
Funded Debt: 

Note maturing January 24, 1924, and sweive unmatured notes, 
to United States Government totaling $206,180, unpaid balance 
of loan dated January 24, 1921, were retired, releasing $300,000 of 
Refunding and General "Mortgage 6% Series A Bonds pledged 
therefor. 

$100,000 certificates of Equipment Trust “L,” $66,000 certificates 
of Equipment Trust “N,” and $194,000 certiticates of Equipment 
Trust “O” matured and were retired. 

$30,000 of Upper Cahaba Branch First Mortgage Bonds and 
$30,000 of Greenville and Newnan Main Line First Mortgage 
Bonds matured and were retired. 

Five notes $63,663.30 each, totaling $318,316.50 known as Equip- 
ment Purchase Notes, Series 1, were issued August 2, 1924 in 
favor of Pullman Car and Manufacturing Corporation for ap- 
proximately 75% of the cost of 4 all steel open passenger coaches, 
2 all steel partition passenger coaches, 4 all steel baggage and ex- 
press cars and 2 all steel combination baggage and coach cars, all 
of which were received and put in service during the year. These 
notes bear interest at 544% per annum and mature respectively 
one, two, three, four and five years from date of issue. 

To December 31, 1924, $16,000,000 of Refunding and General 
Mortgage Bonds maturing 1959, Series A (6%) and Series B 
(5%4%), were authenticated and placed in the treasury. In 1919 
$11,000,000 Series A 6% Bonds were pledged as security for $8,- 
000,000 10-Year 6% Secured Bonds maturing 1929. On April 1, 
1924, your Company issued at a satisfactory price $5,000,000 514% 


3onds of Series B to reimburse the treasury for past additions and 


betterments and to provide funds for further capital expenditures, 
chiefly revision of grades and alignment on the Birmingham Dis- 
trict. These $5,000,000 of 514% Refunding and General Mortgage 
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Bonds, Series B, are the only bonds under that mortgage outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public. 


Other Indebtedness: 
Non-negotiable debt to affiliated companies decreased $80,000, 
reducing the amount to $500,080. The company has no floating 


debt. 


Diz idends: 
During the year dividends Nos. 20 and 21 (total $1,200,000) at 
the rate of six per cent per annum, were declared and paid. 


Physical Changes 


The following is a summary of important improvements during 
the year, the cost of which was wholly or in part charged to in- 
vestment accounts: 

Roadway and Structures: 

a miles of main track were relaid with new 90 pound steel 
rail; 7.9298 miles were relaid with new 80 pound steel rail. Of the 
new oo 23.6476 miles replaced rail of the same weight and 82.- 
6871 miles replaced rail of lighter weight. 33.0231 miles of track 
were relaid with second hand steel rail, replacing rail of lighter 
weight. 7.7833 miles of track were relaid with second hand steel 
rail, replacing rail of the same weight. Total mileage of track re- 
laid with new and second hand steel rail was 147.1411. 

84 new industrial tracks aggregating 13.1352 miles were added, 
while 24 industrial tracks aggregating 3.0014 miles were removed ; 
a net increase of 60 industrial tracks and a net increase of 10.1338 
miles. 

24 new company sidings aggregating 3.6298 miles were added, 
while 19 company sidings aggregating 1.6017 miles were removed ; 
a net increase of 5 company tracks and a net increase of 2.0281 
miles. 

7.04 miles of track were constructed at Barrons Lane, Ga., and 
1.33 miles were constructed at Ft. Valley, Ga., to facilitate the 
handling of peaches at those localities. 

88.23 miles of ballasted track were repaired or renewed to restore 
the track to its original standard. 92.68 miles of unballasted track 
were ballasted. 

5,491 lineal feet of pile and timber trestles were replaced by 
permanent culverts and embankment, and 6,201 lineal feet of un- 
treated pile and timber trestles were rebuilt in creosoted material 
to conform to standard. 

2,584 lineal feet of cast iron and reinforced concrete pipe and 
reinforced concrete boxes were installed to provide waterways for 
trestles filled, and 4,395 lineal feet of cast iron and reinforced con- 
crete pipe and reinforced concrete boxes were installed to replace 
crushed terra cotta pipes and wooden box drains. 

523,762 cross ties were renewed, being equivalent to 181.56 miles 
of continuous track, or 7.62 per cent of all ties in track, including 
sidings. 

A 150 ton, 50 foot platform, 4 Section Fairbanks Track Scale 
was installed at East Rome, Ga., replacing an 80 ton, 40 foot scale 
which had worn out. 

14.2 miles of telephone lines were constructed during the year, 
representing 149,952 lineal feet of wire. 

Nine highway crossing signal bells of the flash light type were 
installed for protection of dangerous grade crossings, one each at 
Forsyth, Ga., Hapeville, Ga., East Point, Ga., Byron, Ga., Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., Powersville, Ga., Republic, Ga. Muscogee Junction, 
Ga., and North Columbus, Ga. 

Six new water tanks were erected during the year: 

\ 150,000 gallon high service reinforced concrete water tank, 
i 1,000,000 gallon ground storage reservoir, and an automatic elec- 
tric pump driven by a ten horse power motor were installed at 
Gordon, Ga., replacing a 50,000 gallon wooden tank. 

A 100,000 gallon steel tank with three ten inch penstocks, and 
pipe line, and new pump house, with a pump and electric driven 
motor were erected at Union Springs, Ala., replacing two 6,800 
gallon wooden box tanks and steam pumping plant. 

4 50,000 gallon low service creosoted tank was erected and 
connected with city main at Metter, Ga., replacing a 28,000 gallon 
“ypress tank at M. P. 84 Oconee District. 

4 50,000 gallon creosoted wooden tank was erected and a ten 
inch penstock installed at Griffin, Ga., replacing a 20,000 gallon 
cypress tank. 

A 50,000 gallon creosoted water tank, pipe line and pump house 
were erected on the Florala District at Hardwood, Ala., replac- 
ing facilities at Blakely, Ga., destroyed by fire. 

At Ocmulgee River, 190.0, Savannah District, a new bridge was 
built to replace the old one which had become inadequate to carry 
the heavier equipment now in use. The new bridge consists of 

eight steel deck plate girder spans. Four of these spans are 80 
feet, two 68 feet and two 45 feet in length. The old piers were 
raised with concrete to make up the difference in depth between 
the trusses which were removed and the girders which were in- 
stalled. Two new piers were constructed, one in the middle of 
each of the old truss spans, and concrete abutments were built at 
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roy end of the new bridge. Total length of the new bridge is 
546 feet. 

At Alabama Road crossing near Rome, Ga., a new steel bridge 
was built in order to widen the street, increase the headroom and 
permit street car tracks to be laid. This bridge consists of a 
106 foot through plate girder span on two concrete abutments, 
replacing a 612 foot deck plate girder span. 

At M. P. 223.3, Albany District, a new creosoted timber over- 
head highway bridge was constructed. 

At Eleventh Street, Columbus, Ga., was constructed an under- 
pass 700 feet in length, of concrete walls and roof, carrying 
main line and yard tracks, providing two 20 foot roadways and 
one eight foot sidewalk for public traffic, and replacing timber 
structures. 

At Little River, A-213.6 Covington District, work on a new 
bridge was started, to consist of two steel deck truss spans and one 
deck plate girder span, released from Ocmulgee River Bridge at 
Macon, supported on three new concrete piers and one new con- 
crete abutment, with three panels of new creosoted ballast deck 
trestle approach at one end. 

At Alcovy River, A-246.9 Covington District, work on a new 
bridge was started, to consist of three 50 foot plate girder spans 
on concrete piers, and a 187 foot five pile open deck creosoted 
timber trestle. 

At Columbus, Ga., work was started on an encased steel and 
reinforced concrete viaduct on Thirteenth Street, approximately 
1,890 feet in length, providing a 40 foot roadway and two six 
foot side walks for public traffic to carry Thirteenth Street over 
our tracks from 5th Avenue to 10th Avenue. The work will be 
completed the early part of next year, at which time your com- 
pany has authority to close 12th and 13th Streets to all traffic 
across its tracks. This work was about 85 percent completed 
at end of the year. 

New coach and paint shops were erected at Savannah, Ga., re- 
placing structures destroyed by fire November 16, 1923. At the 
close of the year the coach shop was 100 percent and the paint 
shop 90 percent completed. 

A new brick store and oil house was constructed at Columbus, 
Ga. 

Work was started on revision of line and grades on the Birm- 
ingham District between Columbus and Oak Mountain Tunnel, 
a distance of approximately 135 miles. The improvements will 
reduce the maximum gradient eastbound from one and one- 
quarter per cent to one-half of one per cent. The changes will 
eliminate 83 curves, a total of 3,167 degrees of curvature; 1,049 
feet of rise and fall; 40 highway grade crossings; two railroad 
grade crossings and 2,426 feet of pile and frame trestles. At the 
end of the year about 40 per cent of the grading had been completed. 


Equipment; 

Ten mikado locomotives were purchased from Lima _ Loco- 
motive Works. Two mogul freight locomotives were sold, mak- 
ing a net increase of eight locomotives and an increase of 583,365 
pounds in tractive power. 

Four all steel open coaches, four all steel baggage and mail cars, 
three all steel express cars, two all steel partition coaches and 
two all steel baggage and seat cars were purchased from Pullman 
Car and Manufacturing Corporation. 

Thirteen all steel coal cars in 19000—20499 series were re- 
built at Columbus Shops and numbers changed to 20501 series. 

Ten steel underframe cabooses, two tank cars and three road- 
way cars were built at Macon Shops. 

One ditcher was purchased. 


General 


The attached tables exhibit the financial condition of your com- 
pany and the result of the year’s transactions. 

With deep sorrow the Directors announce the death on Octo- 
ber 8, 1924, of George J. Mills, a former Director of your com- 
pany’s predecessor, The Central Railroad and Banking Company 
of Georgia, 1892 to 1895, and a Director of your company con- 
tinuously from July 22, 1896, until his death. The Board has 
appropriately recorded its appreciation of his high character and 
valued service. 

With deep sorrow the Directors announce the death on 
February 15, 1925, of Captain James Warren English, in his 
twenty-fourth year as a Director of this company. The Board 
has recorded its: appreciation of his high character and valued 
service. 

The directors announce with much regret the resignation of 
Samuel R. Jaques due to his impaired health. Mr. Jaques had 
served as a Director for twenty-eight years. 

The Board of Directors takes this opportunity to express its 
appreciation of the integrity, efficiency and united efforts displayed 
by your officers and employees in the discharge of their duties. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

CuHartes H. MARKHAM, 
Chairman of the Board. 
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(Continued from page 1008) 
cumstances which exist in the present case of the Gould executors. 
The Supreme Court is asked to decide whether the act is retro- 
active. 


Erie.—1924 Earnings.—Annual report for 1924, issued this week, 
shows net income after charees of $9,601,629, equivalent, after 
allowing for 4 per cent dividends on the first and second preferred 
stocks, to $6.26 a share on the common. The net income of 1923 
was $8,435,272, equivalent, after allowance for dividends on the 
preferred stock, to $5.22 a share on the common. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 














Frit 
Increase or 
1924 1923 decrease 
Railway operating revenues..... $119,096,856 $132,978,455 —$13,881,599 

Maintenance of way........ $13,730,008 $14,307,569 —$577,560 

Maintenance of equipment.... 29,554,255 36,054,579 —6,500,324 

Transportation ........+. 46,080,879 51,319,167 —5,238,288 
Total operating expenses....... $95,784,775 $108,070,145 —$12,285,370 
Net revenue from operations.... $23,312,081 $24, 908, 310 —$1,596,229 

Railway tax accruals......... 4,521,873 4,260,003 261,869 
Railway operating income...... $18,698,549 $20,539,117 —$,1,840,568 

Equipment fund joint facility 

GCONGD==EPP. cece cccccceveccesy 1,626,372 2,218,704 —592,332 
Net railway operating income.... $17,072,17 ty $18,320,413 —$1,248,236 

Non-operating income........ 7,709 746 4,791,317 2,918,429 
Goeme BORD cecccccecsccocces $24,781,924 ~~ $23,111,730 $1,670,193 
Total deductions from gross in- 

GD ccécccecccesvcseseceses $15,180,295 $14,676,458 $503,837 
ee Ce. no 404dnendnseesant $9,601,629 $8,435,273 $1,166,356 
Applied to sinking and other re- 

GIGS SHRED ccccceccvcesesece $1,238,262 $1,217,065 $21,197 
Surplus for year carried to profit 

ONE DOOD ccccccccccccccccoces $8,363,367 $7,218,208 $1,145,159 


The annual meeting of the Erie held on March 14 was adjourned 
until June 15 for the election of directors, this procedure being 
considered best, pending the results of the hearings on the Nickel 
Plate merger beginning in Washington on Wednesday. 


Ittinois CENTRAL.—1924 Earnings.—Annual report shows net 
income after charges for 1924 of $16,248,558, equivalent, after the 
6 per cent dividends on the $20,997,480 preferred stock, to $12.39 
a share on the $120,826,792 outstanding common stock. Net earn- 
ings in 1923 were $15,485,074, equivalent, after 6 per cent dividends 
on $10,702,200 preferred stock, to $13.55 a share on $109,522,091 
common stock. The figures which follow include the results of 
operation of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley which have heretofore 
been reported separately: 

Intino1is CENTRAL 


Increase 
1924 1923 or decrease 
Average mileage operated... 6,218 6,209 9 
hailway operating revenues $173,838, 132 $186, 763,167 —$12,925,035 
Maintenance of way neue 23 921, 020 29,012,993 — 5,091,967? 
Maintenance of equipment..... 39,359,636 43,737,749 — 4,378,114 
TEEEMORIETEER ccccecuncsceses 63,404, 919 69,934,259 — 6,529,339 
Total operating expenses........ ; 134 024, 921 150,023,276 —15,998, 356 
Operating ratio ....... , 77.10 80.33 3.23 
Net revenue from operations 39 813 3,211 36,739,890 3.073.321 
Railway tax accruals 12,722,493 11,048,431 1,674,062 
Railway operating income 27,033,816 25,664,062 1,369, 754 
Equipment rents, net cr.. 613,236 Dr. 1,361,784 1,975 5,020 
Joint facility rents, net cr 455,022 561,161 — 106,140 
Net railway operating income 28,102,073 24,863,440 3,238,634 
Non-operating income..... 3,577,826 4,907,859 — 1,330,033 
Gross income 31, 6 579, 900 29,771,299 1,908, 601 
Rent for leased roads........... 1 758,575 1,704,438 54.137 
Interest on funded debt Seceees 12,922,526 12,192,089 730,447 
Total deductions from gross income 15,431,342 14,286,225 1,145,117 
ee SO cacecéan acaeeee® 16,248,558 15,485,074 763, 484 
T‘ivs. on pref. stock, 6 per cent.. 1,276,740 642,204 
Divs. on com. stock, 7 per cent... 7,876,286 7,666,438 


Louisvitte & NASHVILLE.—1924 Earnings—The annual report 
shows net income after charges of $14,132,794, equivalent to $12.07 
a share on outstanding capital stock. This compares with $13,498,- 
935 or $11.54 a share in 1923. Selected items from the income 
statement follow : 
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924 1923 
Railway operating revenues...........0+-0++ $135,505,677 $136,375,673 
hs Mr Wo ooo ccwuGamaeenee eee $19,792,804 $18,285,5 ; 
Maintenance of equipment ............+++. 31,731,417 34,429,99; 
TUOMOPOTANMEN ccc ccccccccceccesccncecese 49,510,658 50,987,5 
Total operating expenses...........ceeeeeees $107,126,897 $109,865,0 
Net revenue from operations..............+. $28,378,780 $26, 510,583 
Railway tax Sccruals...ccccccccscoccccccce 6,189,994 6,372,310 
Railway operating income.............+++++- $22,154,034 $19,946,2 2 
Equipment rents, net Cr. ......ccceecceces $448,911 $938,977 
Joint facility rents, met dr. ........0eee0e5 311,571 212,104 
Net railway operating income.............++. $22, 291,374 $20,673,143 
Non-operating income .........eeeeeeeeeee 3,016,252 2,926,429 
Ce: DE 6n6asbareesidvtnnescecindeses $25,307,626 $23,599,57 
Interest on funded debt............-cee5. $10,792,167 $9, 746,846 
Total deductions from gross income.......... $11,174,832 $10,100,637 
Se De cage stadaaeeneeeeseasevanedeet ~ $14, 132,794 $13,498,935 
Disposition of net income: 
EEE «=e ch SKC eecdeveescceeeesncecece $7, 020, 000 $5,850,000 
 %6 per cent in 1924; 5 per cent in 1923. 
MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS. — New Directors.— At the annual 


meeting of the stockholders held in St. Louis on April 10, four new 
directors were elected as follows: L. F. Loree of New York, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson and chairman of the Board 
of the Kansas City Southern; Samuel W. Fordyce of St. Louis; 
Moritz Rosenthal of New York, and William Wiseman of New 
York. They succeeded Frank O. Watts of St. Louis, Edward 
Tinker, Edwin G. Merill, and Harry Black of New York. Othe: 
directors were re-elected. The four new directors are understood 
to represent the recently acquired interest of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in 
the Katy. The majority interest in the property is still retained 
by Seligman & Company of New York and it is believed that the 
election of the four new directors will bring the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas in closer relationship with the Kansas City Southern. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis.—Directors—At the 
annual meeting held in Nashville this week, Thomas N. Greer, 
of Shelbyville, Tenn., was elected a director succeeding V. E. 
Schwab, deceased. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Annual Meeting.—aAt 
the annual meeting held in New Haven this week, stockholders 
authorized a lease for 25 years of an unused portion of the New 
Haven right of way between Larchmont, N. Y., and Mamaroneck 
to the New York, Westchester & Boston, a subsidiary company, 
for extension of the lines of the latter. Authorization was also 
given for the issuance of bonds to refund obligations maturing up 
to 1930; to pay for or reimburse the treasury for expenditures for 
equipment not exceeding $3,000,000; to change the rate of interest 
on bonds and notes heretofore issued. Stockholders also ratified 
action of the company in connection with the maturity of the 
$23,000,000 15-year 6 per cent loan on April 1, 1925. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—1924 Earnings——Northern Pacific annual 
report made public at the annual meeting on Tuesday shows net 
income after charges of $15,970,244, equivalent to $6.44 a share 
earned on $248,000,000 outstanding stock. Earnings in 1923 totaled 
$12,981,426, equivalent to $5.23 a share. Selected items from the 
income statement follow : 


NortTeeERN PaciFic 
Increase or 




















1924 1923 decrease 
Average mileage operated........ 6,680 6,669 11 
Railway operating revenues. . $95,292,404 $102,002,060 —$6,709,656 
Maintenance of way........... $12,240,855 $14,022,694 —$1,781,838 
Maintenance of equipment..... 18,675,927 22,464,342 —3,788,415 
DN: “Nuvsecabwd aadve 34,190,334 38,535,417 —4,345,083 
Total operating expenses.......... $70,533,064 $80,364,810 —$9,831,746 
CE GED vcteccccasevas 74.02 78.79 4.77 
Net revenue from operations..... $24,759,340 $21,637,250 $3,122,090 
Railway tax accruals.......... 8.546.758 8,462,891 "83.867 
Railway operating income........ $16,196,186 $13,154,931 $3,041,255 
Equipment rents, net Cr...... $2,130,763 $2,404,238 _— 273 475 
Joint facility rents, net Cr...... 1,534,128 1,541,389 -—7,260 
Net railway operating income.... $19,861,077 . $17,160, 557 : ~ $2 760 520 
Non-operating income ........ 11,483,432 11,181,676 "301,756 
Oy TID wv aikic oc didevcnaenws $31, 344,5 508 "$28,282,233 


$3,062,276 
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Rent for leased roads.......... $51,321 SS - erry 
Interest on funded debt....... 14,767,619 14,707,679 $59,939 
deductions frem gross in- 
aes Saka albiraeaen in $15,374,264 $15,300,807 $73,457 
ie MN oe aes etaaennec $15,970,244 $12,981,426 $2,988,818 
jisposition of net income 
Dividends, 5 per cent........... $12,400,000 $12,400,000 
Surplus for year carried to profit 
DE akicGhdndhaseban denen $3,570,244 $581,426 $2,988,818 


At the annual meeting John Sloan and Gerald Livingston were 
elected directors, succeeding Arthur Curtiss James and Crawford 
Livingston. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Authorised to Issue Bonds.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted authority to the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis for its recent issue of $26,000,000 
veneral mortgage, 5 per cent bonds, series B. It has also granted 
,uthority to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to assume as 
lessee and guarantor, obligation and liability with respect to such 
bonds. This issue was sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and by the 
itter to the public as noted in the Railway Age of March 14. 


READING CoMPANY.—Equipment Trusts—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted authority for the issuance of 
$7,500,000 of equipment trust certificates, series L, to be issued 
under an agreement dated October 1, 1924, and sold at not less 
than par. The equipment covered by the trust certificates includes 
%) locomotives, 3,000 freight cars, 30 passenger cars and 1 gasoline 
electric motor car at a total approximate cost of $9,122,959. 


SEABOARD Air Linge.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has granted authority to this com- 
pany to issue refunding mortgage bonds in an amount which, when 
taken at their fair market value at the time of the pledge, will not 
exceed $873,977, these bonds to be pledged under applicant’s first 
and consolidated mortgage. The company has also been granted 
authority to procure authentication and delivery of $1,025,500 of 
first and consolidated mortgage gold bonds due 1945, 6 per cent, 
series A, and to pledge and repledge from time to time such bonds 
as collateral security for short-term notes, 


Sr. Lours-SAN Francisco.—Bonds.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
and pledge $2,776,248 of prior lien mortgage 5% per cent bonds 
and to issue and hold in the treasury $5,434,811 of adjustment 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 


Union Paciric—New Director—Oliver Ames of Boston has 
been elected a director to succeed W. A. Clark, deceased. 


Wasasu.—Notes.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue, in subdivision 
if a note previously held by the director general of railroads and 
sold by him, $1,500,000 of 6 per cent secured notes, and to pledge 
as collateral $729,000 of consolidated mortgage 4 per cent bonds of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana and 1,217 shares of stock of the 
\merican Refrigerator Transit Company. 


Yazoo & Mississipp1 VALLEY.—Acquisition.—This company has 
ipplied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control of the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific by lease. 


Yazoo & Mississipp1 VALLEY.—Bonds.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$3,493,000 of 5 per cent improvement bonds to be delivered to the 
Illinois Central in payment for advances. 


Dividends Declared 
Hudson & Manhattan.—Common, 


1% 
June 1 to holders of record May 14. 
International Railways of Central America—Preferred, 1% per cent, quar- 
terly, payable May 15 to holders of record April 30. 


per cent, semi-annually, payable 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
April 14 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WE CIE pndnsxcecuvacadeneucncen 77.65 77.65 62.50 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
NF HE  cacctccuvctossedvatcseas 89.67 89.99 85.20 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. H. Barron has been appointed auditor of freight and 
passenger accounts of the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, 
succeeding M. B. Grimes, deceased. 


H. A. Scandrett, valuation counsel and commerce counsel 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has 
been elected vice-president, with the same headquarters. 


J. D. Brown has been appointed paymaster of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding T. L. 
Harkness, whose death on April 3 was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 11. 


Arthur Van Meter has been appointed general attorney oi 
the Monongahela and the Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghio- 
gheny, with offices at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding Albert 
Ward, who has resigned to accept service with another com- 
pany. 


R. G. Streit, assistant comptroller of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville, with headquarters in Chicago, has been 
promoted to comptroller, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding H. T. Evans, whose death on February 21 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 28. E. C. Meyer has 
been appointed assistant comptroller, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding Mr. Streit. Mr. Streit was born on March 
7, 1889, at Chicago, and entered railway service in 1907 as a 
clerk in the office of the auditor of expenditures of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. He was employed as a clerk in the 
auditor’s office of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville in 
October, 1909, and was promoted to chief clerk on May 1, 
1914. During federal control Mr. Streit served as federal 
auditor and at the termination of that period on March 1, 
1920, was appointed assistant comptroller, in which position 
he remained until his recent promotion to comptroller. 


Operating 


L. P. Hopkins has been appointed trainmaster of the Coast 
division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Watson- 
ville Junction, Cal., succeeding L. C. Gram, who has been 
assigned to other duties. 


N. A. Williams, general superintendent of the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
transferred to the Northern district of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., succeeding A. W. Woodruff. 


C. E. Maxfield has been appointed superintendent of the 
Cleveland division of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, O., succeeding A. C. Sho- 
walter, who has been promoted. The position of assistant 
superintendent has been abolished. 


P. F. Keating, general superintendent of the Eastern district 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn.., 
has resigned. As reported in the Railway Age of April 11, the 
jurisdiction of F. J. Gavin, general superintendent of the Lake 
district, has been extended over the Eastern district. 


V. S. Andrus, assistant superintendent of transportation of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted to assistant to the general manager, with 
the same headquarters, and the position of assistant super- 
intendent of transportation has been abolished. 


Aquilla C. Showalter, division superintendent of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
O., has been appointed general superintendent of the Nickel 
Plate district, with the same headquarters. Mr. Showalter 
was born on November 15, 1865, at Akron, O., and was edu- 
cated in the public schools at Lorain, O. He entered railway 
service in May, 1882, as a telegraph operator on the Baltimore 
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& Ohio, which position he held until 1885, when he became 
agent and telegraph operator on the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis. This position he held until 1899, when he became 
district passenger agent for the same road. From 1903 to 
1915, he was freight agent at Buffalo, N. Y., and in 1915 was 
promoted to assistant superintendent of the Buffalo division. 
In 1917; he became superintendent of ‘the Cleveland division, 
which position he held until his recent appointment. 


Traffic 


R. R. Seeds has been appointed general agent, freight de- 
partment, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Phoenix, Ariz., in charge of the newly established 
traffic agency. 


J. F. McMahon, chief clerk to the general freight agent oi 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant coal trafic manager, with the same 
headquarters. 


Mechanical 


W. H. Flynn, superintendent of motive power oi the Michi- 
gan Central, has been transferred in a similar capacity to the 
New York Central, Lines East, with headquarters at New York. 


C. L. Gibson has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Stockton division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Tracy, Cal., succeeding H. H. Carrick, whose promotion 
to superintendent of shops at Los Angeles, Cal., was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 11. 


Merle R. Reed, who has been appointed assistant general 
superintendent of motive power of the Northwestern region 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chicago, was born 
on June 26, 1883, at 
Newton, III. He at- 
tended Rose Polytechnic 
Institute from which 
he was graduated in 
June, 1905. Previous to 
this time he had served 
during the summer of 
1904 as a laborer in the 
Terre Haute shops of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, a subsidiary of 
the Pennsylvania. After 
his graduation he re- 
turned to the Terre 
Haute shops as a signal 
repairman. A few 
months later he resigned 
to become a special ap- 
prentice on the Union 
Pacific at Omaha, Neb. 
He returned to the 
Panhandle in September of the following year as a draftsman 
in the Terre Haute shops. In June, 1907, he was promoted 
to assistant foreman and in February, 1909, he became chief 
draftsman. In April, 1917, he was transferred to the North- 
west System of the Pennsylvania, Lines West, as a general 
car inspector, and was promoted to superintendent of car 
repairs on the Pennsylvania, Lines West, in September, 1918. 
He was appointed master mechanic of the Eastern division in 
August, 1919, and when the administration of the Pennsyl- 
vania was reorganized in March, 1920, he was transferred to 
the Logansport division as master mechanic, which position 
he held until the time of his recent promotion. 





J. F. Jennings has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Michigan Central, succeeding W. H. Flynn, who 
has been promoted to service on the New York Central. 
F, P. Neesley, division master mechanic at Jackson, Mich., 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of motive power, 
succeeding Mr. Jennings. C, W. Adams, superintendent of 
shops at Jackson, has been appointed division master mechanic 
at Jackson, Mich., succeeding Mr. Neesley. W. R. Benson, 





superintendent of shops at St. Thomas, Ont., has been ap. 
pointed superintendent of shops at Jackson, Mich., succeeding 
Mr. Adams. 


W. F. Lauer, general foreman of shops of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at South Memphis, Tenn., has been promoted to master 
mechanic, with the same headquarters, succeeding O. A. Gar- 
ber, whose appointment as mechanical superintendent of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 7. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


B. H. Prater, engineer maintenance of way of the Oregon 
Short Line, with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding W. R. Armstrong, pro- 
moted. F. D. Nauman, division engineer, with headquarters 
at Pocatello, has been promoted to engineer maintenance of 
way, with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Prater. 


Purchasing and Stores 


J. P. Murphy, general storekeeper of the New York Central, 
lines west, with headquarters at Collinwood, Ohio, has been 
given jurisdiction also over the Ohio Central lines, with the 
same headquarters. E. H. Lehman, general storekeeper of the 
Ohio Central lines, has been appointed assistant general store- 
keeper, with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 


J. T. Kelly, district storekeeper of the Northern district of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed chief stockman, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding H. L. Brillinger, 
deceased. G, T. Richards, district storekeeper of the Southern 
district, has been transferred to the Northern district, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, succeeding Mr. Kelly. J. C. 
MacDonald has been appointed district storekeeper of the 
Southern district, with headquarters at Dubuque, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Richards. 


Special 
E. H. Blackwell, special clerk in the pension department oi 
the Pennsylvania, has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of that department. J. A. Huntzinger, special agent 


in the relief department, has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of that department. 


Obituary 


Ww. D. Young, general agent, freight department, of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., died 
on March 26. 


O. L. Harrison, formerly treasurer of the Missouri Pacific, 
died at Brentmoor Park, Mo., on April 6, following a brief 
illness from influenza. 


_ George E. Potter, division engineer on the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
died in that city on April 8, from heart failure. 


AL R. Campbell, assistant superintendent of the Western 
division of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
at Enid, Okla., died on April 12 from pneumonia. 


G. S. Fernald, general counsel of the Pullman Company, 
whose death at Pass Christian, Miss., on April 7, was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 11, was born on November 11. 
1857, at Otisfield, Maine. He graduated from the Oxford 
Normal Institute of Paris, Maine, and studied law at Port- 
land, Maine. Mr. Fernald entered railway service in August, 
1882, as attorney for the Northern Pacific at Brainerd, Minn., 
where he remained until 1890, when he was promoted to tax 
commissioner. He held that position until 1905, serving also 
as special counsel for the receiver from 1893 to 1896. In 1905 
he entered the service of the Pullman Company as assistant 
general solicitor and was promoted to general attorney in 
1909. Mr. Fernald was promoted to general counsel in 1918 
and held that position until his death. 
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